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SEPTEMBER, 1913. ‘No. 3 


THE CURFEW AS AN EFFECTIVE MEANS OF GETTING BOYS AND 
GIRLS OFF THE STREET AT NIGHT. 


ADOPTED IN LANCASTER AT URGENT DESIRE OF LEADING MORAL AGENCIES OF CITY. 


HE value of the Curfew is little known 

or appreciated. It is seldom referred 

to in the newspapers, and an article upon 
it is not often seen in the magazines. No 
reports upon it are made to the bureaus 
or departments of education at Washing- 
ton, at Harrisburg, or elsewhere, so far as 
we have been able to learn. And yet its 
purpose and result are vital to all that is 
best in our school work, for character is 
of vastly more importance than scholarship, 
or athletics, or skill in the use of pencil 
and pen and tools. How many people in 
Pennsylvania know that Pottsville, Steel- 
ton, Lewistown, Tamaqua, St. Clair and 
Schuylkill Haven care enough for their 
growing boys and girls to insist that they 
shall not be altogether free to attend the 
insane school of the street, to breathe its 
unwholesome atmosphere, to see its evil 
attractions, to hear its vile and wicked sug- 
gestion, to yield to its fatal temptations? 
These towns do wisely in requiring that 
their young people under a given age shall 
be safe at home at a reasonably early hour 
in the evening. Ambridge, not far from 
Pittsburgh, a live manufacturing town near 
Economy in Beaver County, has also a good 
Curfew ordinance that is well enforced. 
Kansas City, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and other places larger and smaller in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have the Curfew 
and are thoroughly awake to the value of 
such a law. Let our school men gather 
facts and present them on every hand for 
general consideration. Every town should 
have all the law it needs to put this effective 
moral agency at work for its boys and girls. 
The suggestion of a Curfew law in any 
community must be looked for, not so much 
from its financial, business or political or- 





ganizations, as from those interested and 
active in its moral and religious life. This 
is an era when new and unusual things are 
sought for in education as in all other di- 
rections. Let us not go too far afield for 
them. The Curfew is at our hand. It is 
an aid of an effective sort in the forming 
of habits that cannot fail to influence life— 
perhaps through generations—for thou- 
sands of youth of both sexes in any large 
town. 

The Curfew in Lancaster came of the 
study by the best people of moral conditions 
in our midst, which are probably no worse 
than in hundreds of other towns. It was 
suggested more than a year ago by Rev. 
Clifford Gray Twombly who, in connection 
with his Parish Club and other clerical 
work, has made careful investigations of 
social conditions in Lancaster, has spoken 
and written much on child labor, a living 
wage for women, better housing condi- 
tions, the evil influence of dance halls and 
other like places of resort that lure to ruin 
so many of our young people. He appeared 
before the Legislature at its late session in 
support of the proposed act regulating the 
hours of labor of women and children; and 
his paper on the influence and value of 
the Moving Picture Show and how it may 
be controlled and utilized so as to mini- 
mize the evil and increase the good, pub- 
lished in this journal some months ago, has 
been pronounced one of the best contribu- 
tions to the discussion of this subject that 
has yet appeared. The suggestion of the 
Curfew was at once taken up by his earnest 
associates in the work of social uplift in 
the community, in their different associa- 
tions and societies, and urged upon the 
City Councils with resolute purpose, and 
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with the result that the whistles are now 
heard each night at the Curfew hour, and 
send the little folks upon the street scurry- 
ing homeward. May they continue to be 
heard for a hundred years! It will mean 
very great blessing to many precious souls 
—how great Eternity alone may tell. 

There are those who wish to know more 
of this effort to make the Curfew a part 
of our City law, some of whom—Superin- 
tendents, School Directors and others— 
wish to introduce it into their own locali- 
ties. The Journal can do no better thing 
than to give this information as fully as 
possible, in the hope that it may be sug- 
gestive and helpful to all such public-spir- 
ited men and women. 


TOWN MEETING FOR CURFEW ORDINANCE. 


By a unanimous vote and with enthusi- 
astic spirit, the many citizens of Lancaster 
who attended a public meeting at the Court 
House on the evening of June 3, 1912, 
voted their approval of a curfew law for 
the city of Lancaster, and urged City Coun- 
cils to adopt a proper ordinance in the in- 
terest of the children. The meeting was 
called by Mayor McClain and the joint 
committee of Councils and citizens who 
have had the subject under consideration 
for several weeks, and the purpose of the 
gathering was to obtain the sentiment of 
the citizens on the proposed movement. 

An ordinance that was drafted by the 
committee and represented its ideas was 
read, and with a slight change was en- 
dorsed. Its important features are the es- 
tablishment of the age for children who 
shall be amenable to the law at less than 
sixteen years and the hour at which they 
shall be off the streets at 9 o’clock all the 
year around. As presented by the commit- 
tee, the hour of 9 was fixed for the period 
from October 1 to April 1, and 9:30 from 
April 1 to October 1, but after lengthy dis- 
cussion the sentiment centered in favor of 
9 o’clock both summer and winter. 

In opening the meeting the Mayor set 
forth the preliminary action that led up to 
the town gathering. This is a subject of 
great concern to the city of Lancaster. It 
lies at the very root of the body politic, be- 
cause it has to do with the morality of the 
children. “As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined.” It is undeniably a fact that chil- 
dren’s opportunity to obtain ideal citizen- 
ship is minimized if they are permitted to 
grow up without discipline. Since he has 
been in office he has frequently been impor- 
tuned to urged upon Councils the enactment 
of a Curfew law. At first he was not much 
impressed, but, upon investigation, he 
learned of conditions that previously he had 
not dreamed of, and finally he did call the 
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attention of Councils to the matter. The 
subject eventually was placed in the hands 
of a joint Councilmanic and Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, consisting of M. G. Schaeffer, Esq., 
S. M. Skeen, J. C. Dinan, F. F. Groff, and 
W. W. Keefer, of Councils; and Rev. C. G. 
Twombly, Dr. T. B. Appel, J. C. Fiero, W. 
Z. Sener, and S. V. Hosterman, Esq. This 
committee appointed a subcommittee, com- 
posed of Rev. Mr. Twombly, Dr. Appel 
and Mr. Hosterman, who drafted the ordi- 
nance and submitted it to the general com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hosterman then read the ordinance 
which the committee prepared and upon 
which an expression of public sentiment was 
invited. It provides that all children under 
the age of sixteen years shall be off the 
streets and public places of the city after 
9 o’clock from October 1 to April 1, and 
9:30 from April 1 to October 1, which pro- 
vision was subsequently changed to 9 
o’clock the year ’round, in accordance with 
the sentiment of the meeting. Children who 
are accompanied by a parent or guardian 
will be exempt, also those who are on an 
errand, if they are provided with an ex- 
planatory note from a parent or guardian, 
and those whose employment makes it nec- 
essary to be on the streets after the hour 
named. The ordinance makes it the duty 
of the Mayor to have an alarm sounded on 
the fire bells, or otherwise, a quarter of an 
hour before the time set for children to be 
off the street, as a warning to them to get 
to their homes, and it is made the duty of 
police officers finding children who have 
violated the law to take their names and 
addresses and send them home. The Chief 
of Police shall, within twenty-four hours 
thereafter, send a written notice or warning 
to the parents or guardians of such chil- 
dren, apprising them of the violation of the 
ordinance, and stating that in the event of 
a second violation prosecutions will be en- 
tered. A fine of $1 and the costs shall be 
imposed for the first conviction, and $2 and 
the costs for the second conviction. 

Mr. Hosterman briefly discussed the or- 
dinance, saying that he favored making the 
hour 9 o’clock all the year. He said that 
children, whether they work or not, and 
more particularly in the former case, should 
be at home at 9 o’clock in the evening, in 
order that they may have some time for 
study or reading before going to bed, and 
that, in his judgment, eight hours’ sleep is . 
essential for a growing child. 

Father Crist, rector of St. Joseph’s Cath- 
olic Church, said he hoped that all citizens 
were in favor of a curfew law. This is the 
first earnest step that has been taken toward 
its establishment in this city. Everyone 
loves and respects a good citizen, but in 
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order to obtain good citizens we must be 
solicitous and careful to have good children. 
It is certain that they cannot obtain good 
training on the streets. Children often will 
not remain home unless they are forced to 
do so. They hanker for the streets, and we 
find many of them of tender years out at 
late hours. Father Crist favored the 9 
o’clock hour. In the families of the work- 
ing man, he continued, the father some- 
times is ignorant of the time when his chil- 
dren do return home in the evening. He 
comes home tired and exhausted, and after 
eating his evening meal and reading the 


. newspaper he goes to bed, leaving the care 


of the household, perhaps, to his wife. The 
latter, in her desire to avoid domestic trou- 
ble, may decline to complain to him about 
the young people, and in this way neglect 
comes about. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. Meminger congratulated 
the Mayor for his activity in the movement. 
He had heard some objections to the cur- 
few on the ground that it was regarded as 
an infringement on personal liberty. This 
same objection was raised when the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals was organized, but it is not heard 
now. The idea of personal liberty is right, 
so long as it doesn’t interfere with the 
public welfare. No one has a right to do 
wrong, and the care of children is surely of 
more importance than that of animals. The 


speaker favored the 9 o’clock hour. The | 


law, he added, will help both the parents 
and the children of the community. It will 
help people to do the right thing and make 
it harder for them to do wrong. 

Rev. Mr. Twombly, being called upon by 
the Mayor, said he was interested in look- 
ing up the ordinances of other places in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere on the curfew 
subject. He had gathered quite a lot of 
data. In all the cities with which he had 
had correspondence there was but one, 
Springfield, Mass., in which the hour was 
as late at 9:30. In many instances the 
time is fixed at 8 o’clock in winter and 9 in 
summer. Some municipalities reported that 
since the enactment of the law juvenile 
crime has decreased 75 per cent. Three 
said, in their opinion, it was the absolute 
duty of every city to adopt such a law, and 
it was the testimony of most of the others 
that the law worked effectively and was a 
success. Mr. Twombly called attention to 
the fact that children are allowed to go 
to work at the age of fourteen. They are 
then cast upon their own responsibilities, 
and, while engaged in industrial pursuits, 
their temptations are intensified and multi- 
plied. They meet new companions, and they 
are at the age most susceptible to the most 
grievous temptations. Every minute after 





9 o’clock at night in which they are on the 


streets adds to these temptations. As to the 
question of the infringement of the rights 
of personal liberty, said the rector, we limit 
our people in all sorts of ways. In cases 
of contagious disease, we quarantine their 
homes. There is something that transcends 
even personal liberty, and that is the per- 
sonal liberty that is harmful to the general 
good. Business must be conducted with a 
regard to the moral condition of employes 
and the public in general. The Russell 
Sage Foundation in New York, which has 
made a thorough scientific study of the 
problem, says that, beyond question, the 
curfew law is a fine thing wherever it is 
enforced. Mr. Twombly related some of 
his personal observations of children of 
tender age that he has found on the streets 
at a late hour of the night and frequenting 
the dance halls. There are 1,100 children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
years that are at work in this city. Perhaps 
there are 8,000 more who are not at work 
and would not require the extension of time 
to 9:30, as some propose for the working 
children. He hoped the sentiment of this 
meeting would be so strong for the protec- 
tion of the children that Councils would be 
influenced to adopt the law. The children 
need to be given a chance. 

Ex-Mayor J. P. McCaskey was asked for 
an opinion, as one who has had, perhaps, 
the most extensive and informing experience 
with the training of boys in the community. 
He came out in trenchant language in favor 
of the law. He hears young boys and girls 
passing his home at late hours of the night. 
Where have they been? Inthe dance halls, 


or elsewhere under like evil influences. 


What are they getting out of it? Many of 
them are getting damnation. At an early 
age they have intense curiosity, impure im- 
aginings and a longing for companionship, 
and don’t have the conscientiousness to 
avoid wrong and do the right. They are 
unfortunate without knowing it, and they 
may prove a curse instead of a blessing to 
the generation in which they live. What 
may any one of these children be worth in 
the sight of God and his angels? Not long 
since I heard a venerable bishop as he 
passed down the line of young people who 
knelt at the chancel rail, laying his hand 
reverently upon the head of one candidate 
for confirmation after another, repeat the 
prayer of the ages, “ Defend, O Lord, this 
thy child with thy heavenly grace that he 
may continue—that she may continue— 
thine forever, and daily increase in thy 
Holy Spirit more and more, until he come 
—until she come—unto thy everlasting 
kingdom.” What virtue in this sacred rite 
to these young people? Time nor eternity 
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can tell. Through this Curfew some of our 
boys and girls now in the hopeless school 
of the street may be saved from temporal 
and eternal ruin. And if but one were so 
rescued it were worth our weak efforts for 
a lifetime. He favored 9 o’clock as the 
hour for the entire year; and he congratu- 
lated all persons who had identified them- 
selves with the movement. 

Mr. Wm. H. Hager said that he was 
heartily glad to unite his voice with others 
in favor of the law. It hardly seems as if 
there is a question for argument. He em- 
phasized the fact that if the law is passed, 
the Mayor and the police force should have 
the moral support and backing of the citi- 
zens in enforcing it. 

Rev. E. A. Bawden, pastor of the First 
M. E. Church, moved that it be the sense 
of the meeting that Councils should pass a 
Curfew law, and that the hour be fixed at 
9 o'clock. 

Mr. A. M. Breneman amended by making 
the hour 8:30 between October 1 and April 
1, but this motion was lost, 98 to 41. Fi- 
nally, there was a unanimity of opinion in 
favor of 9 o’clock the entire year, in which 
Mr. Breneman and others who had sup- 
ported his amendment joined, and it was so 
agreed to. The meeting also pledged its 
support to the Curfew law. 

Before adjourning Mayor McClain di- 
rected attention to the fact that, while all 
present were heartily in favor of the ordi- 
nance, there were many citizens, some of 
them influential, who were opposed to it. 
A prominent gentleman had said to him 
that the law could not be enforced, to which 
the Mayor replied that if it could not be 
enforced in an ideal manner, at least suffi- 
cient can be done to minimize the evil. In 
view of the opposition that may arise, he 
said, it would be necessary for those sup- 
porting it to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and push hard for it. 


OPEN LETTER TO COUNCILS SIGNED BY EVERY 
CLERGYMAN IN LANCASTER. 


The Ministerial Association of Lancaster 
sent the following letter to the City Coun- 
cils, in the hope of rousing them to some- 
thing. It was signed by every clergyman 
in the city in charge of a parish or congre- 
gation—forty-eight in number. 


Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 16, 1912. 

To the Members of the Select and Common 

Councils of the City of Lancaster. 

Gentlemen: At a meeting of the Lancaster 
Ministerial Association, held on October 7, 
1912, in the parlor of the Y. M. C. A. building, 
the following motion was unanimously 
adopted, together with the resolution that all 
the dailv papers of the city should be requested 
to publish the same, with the signatures ap- 
pended thereto: 
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That, inasmuch as the City Councils have 
now had the proposed Curfew Ordinance 
under consideration since the third day of 
July, last, and no valid arguments have been 
made in public against it; and, 

That, inasmuch as the Mayor has urged its 
passage; and the ex-Mayor has made earnest 
efforts in its behalf; and the special com- 
mittee of Councils and the committee of citi- 
zens appointed to act in union with that com- 
mittee have unanimously approved of it; and 
a public meeting held in the Court House has 
urged its passage without a dissenting voice; 
and the Parent-Teachers’ Association has re- 
quested its adoption; and the ex-Superinten- 
dent of Schools and a large number of teach- 
ers have publicly expressed themselves as 
strongly in favor of it; and the Humane So- 
ciety has given it its sanction; and the Central 
Labor Union has voted its approval of it; 
and the Lancaster Ministerial Association has 
supported it from the beginning, realizing its 
importance to the moral welfare of the boys 
and girls of the city; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned, members of 
this Association, together with other clergy- 
men of the city, respectfully request the City 
Councils to give the ordinance their immediate 
attention, with a view to its enactment, unless 
there is some valid ground to the contrary. 

Signed: B. F. Alleman, R. L. Bair, G. D. 
Batdorf, E. A. Bawden, G. I. Browne, W. F. 
Carey, H. S. Crist, R. L. Clark, W. 
Cramer, R. C. Deibert, J. W. Deshong, S. 
Drumm, T. W. Dunkle, J. Echterling, H. 
Ganss, J. L. Gensemer, H. B. Gies, D. G. 
Glass, H. W. Haring, C. E. Haupt, J. H. Higby, 
A. F. Kaul, W. E. Krebs, L. S. Mudge, H. D. 
Kreidler, O. W. Kreinheder, W. F. Lichliter, 
F. P. Mayser, J. W. Meminger, J. S. Armen- 
trout, A. J. Reichert, S. L. Rhoads, G. P. 
Seibel, W. A. Sherwood, R. H. Shirley, P. G. 
Sieger, M. Steffy, J. H. Strenge, L. Stump, 
E. S. Sullivan, C. G. Twombly, J. A. Weigand, 
E. L. Wessinger, W. W. Whalen, J. E. Whit- 
teker, G. H. Worrell, H. A. Gerdsen, J. H. 
Watts. 

The New Era, in referring to this com- 
munication says: “ The open letter from the 
City Ministerial Association to the City 
Councils, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
urging consideration of and action upon the 
proposed Curfew law, is entitled to and 
should receive the attention of our munici- 
pal bodies. Granted that there is room for 
difference of opinion upon the expediency 
of the proposed law, the influences urging 
its adoption are such as to warrant prompt 
and earnest consideration. There is no 
issue before the public that calls for more 
serious consideration than the welfare of 
our young people, and it is of the greatest 
significance that the moral forces of the 
community are practically a unit in support 
of a measure which they believe will go a 
great way in the advancement of that wel- 
fare. It is a notorious fact, patent to every 
observer, that the youth of our city, par- 
ticularly those of tender years, are subject 
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to influences outside the home which are 
deeply pernicious and demoralizing. The 
fault lies largely with the parents, but in 
many instances it seems to be impossible to 
fittingly impress the latter with a proper 
appreciation of their duties and responsi- 
bilities, not alone to their children, but to 
the community. If the proposed Curfew 
law can be enforced, and it is enforced, we 
are informed, in other communities, it would 
go a long way toward remedying a most 
serious and demoralizing evil in our midst 
by removing the young children from those 
street influences which are most injurious 
to their moral welfare. It would at least 
seem to be an experiment worth the trying, 
and our City Councilmen are not fulfilling 
their whole official duty by delaying action 
upon the matter. The call which comes 
from those particularly entrusted with the 
moral welfare of the young in our com- 
munity is one which should be heeded.” 


CURFEW ORDINANCE AGAIN PRESENTED. 


Mr. Wm. N. Appel again presented the 
Curfew ordinance at the December meeting 
in the same form as at the meeting in June. 
It had been referred during this interval 
to the City Solicitor who had recently pro- 
nounced its various provisions perfectly 
legal. The only change made was in the 
manner of sounding the “warning” or 
“curfew.” It is not to be done by the fire 
bells. The ordinance prepared by the com- 
mittee of citizens is as follows: 


An Ordinance prohibiting and relating to chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age being in or 
upon the streets, highways, alleys, parks or 
other public places of the City of Lancaster, 
Pa., at night, after 9 o’clock, p. m., and 
providing fines and penalties for violations 
thereof. 

Section 1. Be it ordained by the Select and 
Common Councils of the City of Lancaster, 
Pa., and it is hereby enacted and ordained by 
the authority of the same, that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person under sixteen years of 
age, to be, or remain in, or upon, any of the 
streets, highways, alleys, parks, or public 
places in the City of Lancaster, Pa., at night 
after the hour of 9 o'clock p. m., unless such 
minor person is accompanied by his or her 
parent, guardian, or other person having the 
legal care or custody of such minor person, or 
is in the performance of an errand or duty 
directed in a written statement dated the same 
day, and signed by such parent, guardian, or 
legal custodian, or whose legally recognized 
employment makes it necessary for such minor 
person to be in or upon said streets, highways, 
alleys, parks, or public places during the night 
time after such specified hour, in which case 
such minor shall carry a certified card of em- 
ployment signed by the Mayor. [The law of 
the State recently enacted forbids the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years at this 





“late hour in the evening, and this “ certified 
card” is therefore not issued to children.] 

Provided, That these exceptions shall not 
apply when such minor, on an errand as afore- 
said or in the line of legally recognized em- 
plovment as aforesaid, shall be playing or un- 
necessarily loitering in or upon such street, 
highway, alley, park or public place. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any 
parent, guardian, or other person having the 
legal care or custody of any person under six- 
teen years of age, to allow or permit any such 
child, ward, or other person under such age 
while in such legal care or custody to go, or to 
be in, or upon, any of the streets, highways, 
alleys, parks, or public places in the City of 
Lancaster, Pa., after 9 o'clock p. m. except, as 
specified in Section 1, of this Ordinance, or 
unless there exists through some emergency 
a reasonable necessity therefor. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the Mayor 
to cause a suitable alarm to be sounded 
through the City of Lancaster, Pa. at 8:45 
o’clock p. m., each evening, as a “ warning” or 
“Curfew” bell, fifteen minutes after which 
time all minor persons under sixteen years of 
age, and all parents, guardians, or other per- 
sons having the legal care or custody of such 
minor persons, shall be required to conform 
to this Ordinance. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of Policemen, 
Constables and all other Officers of the Peace, 
finding any such minor person under sixteen 
years of age, in or upon any of the streets, 
highways, alleys, parks, or public places of the 
City of Lancaster, Pa., after the hour speci- 
fied, to take the name of such child, and the 
name and address of the parent, guardian, or 
other person having the legal care or custody 
of such child, to send the child home, and to 
make report of the same within twenty-four 
hours to the Chief of Police; and a written 
notice of the violation of this Ordinance, with 
due warning, shall thereupon be served or 
caused to be served, by the Chief of Police on 
the parent, guardian, or legal custodian of 
said child. 

If after such notice and warning, the child 
be again found in or upon any of the streets, 
highways, alleys, parks or public places of the 
City of Lancaster, Pa., in violation of Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of this Ordinance, the parent, 
guardian, or legal custodian of said child, shall 
be duly proceeded against upon complaint by 
the Chief of Police of the City of Lancaster, 
Pa., before one of the duly elected Magistrates 
or Aldermen of the City of Lancaster, Pa., and 
upon conviction for a violation of the pro- 
vision of this Ordinance, shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine of $1.00 and costs of prosecution 
for the first offence, and a fine of $2.00 and 
costs of prosecution, for the second and each 
succeeding offence, and upon default of pay- 
ment of said fine and costs, such offender 
shall be committed to the Lancaster County 
Prison for a period not exceeding twenty-four 
hours. All fines shall be made payable to the 
City of Lancaster, Pa. 

Section 5. All Ordinances or parts of 
Ordinances inconsistent with this Ordinance 
are hereby repealed. 


The ordinance was ordered printed. 
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CURFEW ORDINANCE DEFEATED, 


Mr. Wm. N. Appel called up the Curfew 
ordinance at the regular meeting of Coun- 
cils, held March Sth, for final action, saying 
that the measure had been originally pre- 
sented June 5, 1912. As to the merits of 
the ordinance before us, he said, let us 
consider the evil that is intended to be 
cured. It is the evil and danger that en- 
sues from the presence unattended on our 
streets all through the hours of the night 
of boys and girls ranging in age from thir- 
teen to sixteen. That this condition exists 
is apparent to anyone who has occasion to 
be on the streets at midnight. That it is 
a danger and menace to the health and 
morals of children of that age needs no 
argument. All good people will agree that 
such an evil exists in our community and 
that there ought to be some remely. When, 
however, it comes to the method of treating 
this evil many persons differ in opinion. 
Desiring to make this ordinance more effect- 
ive, I have taken the liberty of suggesting 
a plan of codperation between the city offi- 
cials and the Lancaster Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, representing the clergymen of the 
city. My proposition was, in substance, 
that the city be divided in as many sections 
as there are churches, by churches includ- 
ing of course all churches, Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholics, Jewish and those of other 
faiths, if there be any, all of whom I take 
it will be interested in improving the moral 
condition of our citizens. When, under 
the terms of this ordinance, a child is ap- 
prehended by the officer and has been taken 
home, the name of the parents will be ascer- 
tained. This name will be reported to the 
Chief of Police, who has agreed to report 
it to a person selected, be he minister, priest, 
or other person who may be designated to 
receive the name. It is expected, and my 
plan necessitates, that someone will then 
take charge of the case. The home will be 
visited and the real cause of the wayward- 
ness of the child will be ascertained. If 
the family has any church affiliations, the 
minister of that church will be placed in 
charge, and the usual moral and religious 
aid will be administered. If the child be 
incorrigible, legal methods will be taken to 
remove him or her to a proper reformatory. 
It is hoped and believed that among all the 
religious, charitable and philanthropic asso- 
ciations which have considered and ap- 
proved this ordinance some such plan of 
codperation with the city officials may be 
evolved as may make this ordinance more 
effective. 

I have in my hand a copy of a resolution 
passed by the Lancaster Ministerial Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting, in which is ex- 
pressed a sincere willingness to codperate 
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with the city authorities in whatever way 
may be agreed upon and is consistent with 
their duties as pastors in the effective ad- 
ministration of the Curfew law. I am as- 
sured the plan suggested by me in its gen- 
eral outline is approved by this Association, 
and I believe the Mayor and Chief of Po- 
lice will welcome some such codperation. 
The particular plan suggested may be im- 
proved and altered as may be deemed best. 
The point I emphasize as a most potent 
reason why this ordinance should be passed 
is the promise of an active codperation on 
the part of these charitable and philanthro- 
pic associations with the city officials, with 
the purpose of making the Curfew ordi- 
nance an instrument of great good in our 
community. 

Now, as to the form of the ordinance. 
It provides for an alarm at 8:45 in the 
evening, such alarm as may be agreed upon. 
It was thought unwise to use the fire alarm 
for this purpose. It provides in the case 
of a first offense that the name of the child 
and the parent shall be secured; that the 
child be sent home and a written notice of 
the violation of the ordinance with due 
warning, be served on the parents. Only 
in case of a second violation of the ordi- 
nance is there to be a prosecution and fine. 
Of course, the parent is the proper person 
to be fined, for who else is responsible for 
a child under sixteen years of age? This 
is the method pursued in the compulsory 
school law, where the parent is prosecuted 
= for the delinquency of the minor 
child. 

I do not believe in a rigid, literal enforce- 
ment of this ordinance. I believe a reason- 
able enforcement will meet with general 
approval and accomplish the end desired. 
I do not believe every belated child under 
sixteen years of age, who may be hurrying 
home a few minutes past 9 o’clock should 
be arrested. This is not the purpose or 
spirit of the law. It does, however, give 
the officer of the law the power and au- 
thority, which he does not now have, except 
for a breach of the peace or open miscon- 
duct, of arresting and taking home children 
under the age of sixteen years who may be 
prowling or loitering about the streets late 
at night. It gives the officer of the law the 
power to find out what parents in our city 
are thus exposing their children to the dan- 
gers that lurk in the night and what fami- 
lies are thus contributing to the ranks of 
prostitution and profligacy. 

Finally, can there be any good reason 
urged why this great, moral effort to save 
our children should not be supported by 
all of us? This is a day of so-called moral 
uplift. In the workshops and everywhere 
the lives of men, women and children are 
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being safeguarded and protected as never 
before in the history of the world. Shall 
it be said that we, representatives of the 
city of Lancaster, in councils assembled, 
are not willing to lend our aid to a simi- 
lar movement for the protection of our 
young children, for the protection of their 
lives, their morals, their souls. Let us pass 
this ordinance and lend our aid wherever 
possible with the hope that it may be pro- 
ductive of great good in our midst. That 
it will be productive of great good I have 
no doubt, if the good people of this city 
will codperate in such manner as I have 
indicated. I hope this ordinance will pass, 
and pass immediately. 

Mr. Jas. H. Spotts was unable to see how 
Councils could turn down this measure 
when the people want it. They should have 
it. Every church organization has endorsed 
it, as well as other civic bodies. Councils 
have not had the chance for a long time to 
pass such an important measure. The ac- 
tion of this body will be watched with great 
interest. He had spoken to fully two hun- 
dred people on this subject, and 90 per cent. 
of them want the ordinance. 

Mr. F. F. Groff said that, from the inter- 
est manifested in this measure by the peo- 
ple approving it, a great responsibility 
rested upon Councils. Certain kinds of 
business may be affected by its passage, but 
the benefits are so great that all other in- 
terests sink out of sight. 

Mr. C. V. Lichty was opposed to Section 
4 giving to constables among other officers, 
power to take children into custody, and 
he proceeded to a severe arraignment of 
constables as a class. He said the measure 
gave them what most of them want, a 
chance to multiply costs. When he makes 
an arrest he will be sure to find enough 
witnesses to make out a case against a child 
arrested. A lot of costs would be piled up 
against parents. He wanted that part of 
the ordinance giving to constables author- 
ity to meddle in city affairs eliminated. 
This feature is largely responsible for the 
opposition to the passage of the ordinance. 

Mr. Appel said Mr. Lichty was under a 
misapprehension as to Section 4. No con- 
stable can make a complaint, because this 
alone rests with the Chief of Police. Con- 
stables would only report cases to the chief. 
Mr. Lichty was not satisfied, and again 
severely arraigned constables as fee-getters. 

Mr. I. K. Hartman also opposed the sec- 
tion giving authority to constables. No- 
body had asked him to vote for the measure 
but one person, an out-of-town constable. 
A lot of people had asked him to vote 
against it on account of the constable fea- 
ture, who would “make a meal out of the 
matter of costs.” 
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Mr. J. T. Breneman read Section 4, and 
said he saw nothing in it to bring up a 
constable scare. The Chief of Police would 
alone control suits. 

Mr. Chas. A. Buckius was very much op~ 
posed to the ordinance, and he wanted to 
know what would be done with children 
when arrested. He had made inquiries and 
learned that the costs would be $6.90, with- 
out the fine. He was opposed to taking 
children to the police station, and favored 
a place of detention, in charge of a woman 
who was herself a mother, who could com- 
fort and give good advice to the prisoner. 
Nobody had asked the speaker to vote for 
the ordinance, but he was asked to vote 
against it, and, as he had been honored to 
represent the First ward, he proposed to 
act accordingly. 

Mr. Appel said it was not intended to 
take children to the police station, and any 
place of detention would also be objection- 
able. A policeman is to take a child’s name, 
and see that he or she is taken home. No 
locking up is contemplated. And there 
would not likely be a second cause of com- 
plaint. 

The ordinance was now voted on by sec- 
tions, all being adopted, but on the final 
vote for adopting the ordinance it was de- 
feated by a vote of 13 to 7, as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Appel, Breneman, Groff, 
Guthrie, Heim, Spotts and Snyder—7. 
Nays—Messrs. Buckius, Eckman, Grimecy, 
Harman, Hastings, Lichty, Lowell, Newell, 
Shertz, Smith, Skeen, Wolf, Wilgus—13. 


CURFEW AGAIN URGED UPON COUNCILS. 


Re-presentation of the Curfew ordinance 
to the City Councils was the decision reached 
at a meeting of the Federation of Men’s 
Church Clubs and officers and members of 
committees of other civic organizations, 
which were instrumental in putting forward 
the Curfew ordinance, in the parlors of the 
Y. M. C. A. It was an adjourned meeting 
of the Federation and was presided over by 
Mr. Wm. H. Hager, the president. There 
were forty persons in attendance, which 
represented the Lancaster Ministerial As- 
sociation, the Parents’-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Law and Order Society, Lancaster 
County Humane Society, Lancaster Charity 
Society and the Central Labor Union. 
Among the men were many influential in 
the religious and philanthropic circles of 
Lancaster. It was decided to carry on the 
fight for the ordinance all summer if nec- 
essary. Among those who spoke on the 
subject were Rev. Dr. J. W. Meminger, of 
St. Paul’s Reformed Church; James H. 
Spotts, W. H. Hager, S. V. Hosterman, 
Esq., Harry Tillbrook, Prof. E. M. Hart- 
man, W. F. Carey, Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
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Rev. J. H. Higby, of Olivet Baptist Church, 
and Rev. Clifford G. Twombly, of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church. All of the speakers 
urged the need of the ordinance. 

Rev. Mr. Twombly said the arguments 
against the ordinance are of self interest 
and not in the interest of the moral welfare 
of our children. It is time we see the issue 
clearly. Hundreds of children from 9 to 15 
years of age are allowed to run our streets 
until very late hours of the night and in any 
company. You can find them in dance 
halls, moving picture shows, park and skat- 
ing rink. How long will the people of Lan- 
caster allow their City Councils to con- 
tinue such conditions by refusing to remedy 
them? Not a single valid reason has been 
urged in public against the provisions of the 
Curfew ordinance. The selfish interest of 
a few or the welfare of the souls of multi- 
tudes of our children—which shall prevail? 

It was announced that all of the organi- 
zations with uplifting influences previously 
mentioned favored the ordinance unani- 
mously. A special message was read from 
the congregation of Grace Evangelical 
Church, where 39 out of 42 men voted in 
favor of the passage of the ordinance. 

On motion a committee of twelve were 
selected and were empowered to act as 
representatives of the organizations inter- 
ested to re-present the ordinance at the 
next meeting of Councils. The members 
of the committee are: Prof. E. M. Hart- 
man, chairman, Frank McGrann, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, Harry Tillbrook, W. J. Wade, 
S. V. Hosterman, Rev. J. H. Higby, Rev. 
J. W. Meminger, Rev. C. G. Twombly, Mrs. 
I. C. Arnold, Miss Jesse Forbes and Wm. 
H. Hager. This committee named a sub- 
committee of three to take further action in 
the matter, and they sent the following 


SECOND OPEN LETTER TO COUNCILS. 


To the Members of the Honorable Select and 

Common Councils: 

We, the undersigned citizens and represen- 
tatives of various organizations interested in 
the Curfew Ordinance, hereby earnestly solicit 
your active support for the passage of an 
effective ordinance at the coming meeting of 
your Honorable Body. 

We herewith inclose clippings of several 
articles (from Rev. H. S. Crist, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey and Prof. E. M. Hartman) which 
recently appeared in the local papers and for 
which we bespeak a careful reading. In urg- 
ing the need for, and the possible services of 
such an ordinance, we believe that these 
articles voice the sentiment of a large major- 
ity of our citizens who are interested in the 
moral welfare of our children, and that coun- 
cils can count on the hearty support of this 
majority both in the passage and in the en- 
forcement of an effective curfew ordinance. 

In view of the fact that the evil influence 
of the street are probably more potent than the 
bets. 
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good influences of all the moral agencies of 
the community in the lives of those children 
who are habitually on the street at night we 
believe that it is not only reasonable, but a 
duty incumbent upon your Honorable Body to 
assist, by ordinance, the various moral agen- 
cies in protecting the children of the com- 
munity from these local influences just as the 
state, by legislation, assists in protecting them 
from certain other influences. 

We would especially urge your earnest con- 
sideration of several provisions of the ordi- 
nance in its present form which we believe 
would make it fail to serve some of its more 
important purposes. In deference to those 
whose opinions may differ from our own, we 
are willing to waive some of the less vital 
points, such as the hours for instance; but 
one or two provisions are so vitiating that, if 
passed, they would oblige us reluctantly to 
disclaim responsibility for the ordinance. The 
first of these is the provision allowing a child 
to be out late with any “reputable” person 
over 21 without any evidence that the adult is 
authorized by parent or guardian to have 
charge of the child. For objections to this 
provision see inclosed clippings. 

The ordinance in its present form is also 
materially weakened by the omission of the 
original clause giving authority to “ Constables 
and all other Officers of the Peace” to assist 
in enforcing it. The reasons given for omit- 
ting this clause constitute a serious charge 
which should be pressed if true, or should not 
be implied if not true. Furthermore, one im- 
portant purpose of the ordinance should be to 
reach the young people who return late from 
the parks or other outskirts of the city and 
here Special Officers could render most effi- 
cient service. We therefore earnestly bespeak 
your support for the amendment of the pres- 
ent ordinance in the following effect: 

1. The first provision above mentioned to 
be amended to the effect that if a child is out 
late with any adult other than parent, guard- 
ian, adult member of the family, or other per- 
son having the legal care or custody of the 
child, such other person shall carry a written 
note or permission signed by a parent or 
guardian. Under this provision a parent could 
safeguard both the child and its attendant by 
writing a note, or could even send a child with 
a neighbor or friend without a written permit, 
as is done in many cities having this ordi- 
nance, feeling practically certain that no officer 
would challenge a child which was evidently 
out in proper company and for good reason. 
The present form of the ordinance would 
make it almost impossible to challenge an adult 
in charge of a child unless the officer had 
— proof that such adult was not repu- 
table. 

2. That the clause giving authority to “ Con- 
stables, and all other Officers of the Peace” 
to assist in enforcing the ordinance be re- 
stored ; or that “ Special Officers ” be included ; 
or as a minimum, that “such special officers as 
may be designated by the Mayor” be included. 

We hope sincerely that a large majority of 
your Honorable Body may see its way clear 
to pass an effective Curfew Ordinance. 

Signed, Edwin M. Hartman, J. P. McCaskey 
and J. W. Meminger, subcommittee for the 
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following committee representing the organi- 
zations indicated: 

Lancaster Ministerial Association, Rev. John 
H. Higby, president, and Rev. J. W. Memin- 
er, D.D. 
rf Federation of Men’s Church Organizations, 
William H. Hager, president, and William J. 


ade. 

Parent-Teachers Organization, Mrs. I. C. 
Arnold, president, and Rev. C. G. Twombly, 
vice-president. 

Lancaster Law and Order Society, Edwin 
M. Hartman, secretary, and Richard M. 
Reilly, Esq. 

Lancaster County Humane Society, Frank 
McGrann, president, and S. V.. Hosterman, 


q. 

Lancaster Charity Society, Miss Jessie 
Forbes, secretary. 

Central Labor Union, Harry Tillbrook, 
secretary. 

Rev. H. S. Crist, in charge of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church of Lancaster, addressed 
the people of the city and the members of 
the City Councils, through the newspapers 
of the town, in the first of the three papers 
here given. 


A WORD ON THE CURFEW. 


For nearly a whole year have I been ob- 
serving with great interest the handling of 
a proposed Curfew ordinance for our city. 
Many and very weighty things have been 
said concerning this ordinance. Its pro- 
moters have long and persistently endeav- 
ored to bring the Curfew to a successful 
reality. So far, however, they have accom- 
plished very little. 

I represent about twenty-four hundred 
people in this city, and have personally 
spoken to very many of them about the 
Curfew. No one seems to be against it; 
but all express an earnest desire for it. 

Frequently it is asked, why do we not 
get the Curfew? It would be a great aid 
in training and bringing up our children; 
and therefore a benefit to society. Some 
are inclined to place the blame at the door 
of our Councilmen and say unkind words 
of that body of men. This, of course, is 
not right. It is an evident fact that our 
Councilmen, like many other public officers, 
are standing between two firing lines, and 
are ever bombarded from either side. I be- 
lieve, however, that some of them are not 
fully aware of the very strong sentiment 
favoring Curfew. They may not know that 
every well-meaning mother, father and 
guardian stands ready to endorse it. 

Let our Councilmen be convinced of this 
truth, and I dare say they will soon be ready 
to father the cause in all earnestness. There 
is no doubt that the Curfew has its oppo- 
nents; yet I can assure our City Fathers 
that a great majority of our better fathers 
and mothers desire it. Therefore, I would 
beg our worthy Councilmen to make an 
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honest effort to learn the true sentiment 
amongst our people as to this ordinance. 

I would further beseech that august body 
to reconsider the part they have so far 
taken in this matter, and see if they can 
not justly find cause to permit the ordinance 
to stand in its original form. The ordi- 
nance as it was presented to Councils be- 
fore any amendments were made to weaken 
its effect, to my mind, seems to be good and 
might well be adopted. To cut out any of 
its features would greatly weaken it, if not 
wholly strip it of its effective power. No 
chain is stronger than its weakest link. 
And no law is stronger than its weakest 
point. If, therefore, we knowingly enfee- 
ble our desired Curfew, we would be guilty 
of an act that would be suicidal to our own 
efforts, and at the same time we would be 
running the risk of placing another dead- 
letter law on the code of our city morals. 

For example, take the feature of the or- 
dinance that deals with the person or per- 
sons who are required to accompany the 
children who fall under the Curfew law 
after the Curfew hour. If such person can 
be any one who chances to be of age; and 
if his word only is sufficient to guarantee a 
right to keep and conduct children on our 
streets at night, then you open the way to 
all sorts of abuses. Children and careless 
grown people will take advantage of every 
open opportunity. Obligate children, on the 
other hand, to have their parents or guar- 
dian to accompany them, or to have written 
permission from parents and guardians 
when other persons are delegated to per- 
form this duty, then, and then only, you 
will have a law. 


VIEWS OF EX-MAYOR MCCASKEY. 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Father Crist, and I thank him for it, as do 
thousands of the citizens of Lancaster. He 
represents a parish of 2,400 people, in which 
there are many children, for whose welfare 
he is deeply solicitous. He has talked with 
many parents, and finds no one opposed to, 
but many earnestly in favor of, an effective 
Curfew Ordinance. “Every well-meaning 
mother, father and guardian,” he says, “stands 
ready to endorse it.” They would have this 
additional safeguard and protection for their 
daughters, their sons and their wards, their 
own and those of others. 

I believe the intelligent sentiment of any 
other parish in Lancaster would be the same 
as that of St. Joseph. And I further believe 
that the majority of Councils, in both branches, 
favor a proper ordinance, under which the 
morals of the youth of our city can be im- 
proved—even though it include, as I think it 
should, the Mayor, the magistrates and the 
Juvenile Court, the police force, the constables 
and the special officers of the Law and Order 
and the Humane Societies—for there has 
never been a time with us when such an ordi- 
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nance was more urgently needed nor when 
Lancaster was more clearly convinced of this 
great need. 

So many are ruined by habits of wrong- 
doing acquired early because nobody looks 
after them to have them do well. They go 
down to hopeless death by thousands and by 
millions. They are wanted that dens of vice 
may flourish everywhere, that the curse of 
drink and other evils may be perpetuated, that 
human vampires, hyenas, tigers, may make 
blood money out of their ruin. The only 
reason I see for the creation of the earth and 
all upon it and within it, is that human beings 
may come into existence here for the first 
stage of an immortal life of ever-increasing 
knowledge, wisdom, power, goodness, blessed- 
ness. Evil seems an essential condition in this 
training-school problem. And so the strife 
between the forces of good and evil goes on 
here, and will go on so long as man is born 
upon the planet. How many there are in each 
re who pray to Satan rather than to 

od, “Thy kingdom come! Thy will be 
done!”—for longing is prayer, and desire is 
petition. In this striving toward the better 
life the Curfew will mean salvation to some. 
It may be few, but any will be infinite gain, 
for on the scales of the Almighty one soul, we 
are told, outweighs the planet. 

The conservation of our forests, of our 
water-power, our mineral deposits, our fertile 
and productive land areas and other material 
interests is urged as never before. And 
tightly so—because the value and importance 
of these things is felt and recognized as never 
before. What of the conservation of children? 
of our boys and girls? The most precious 
asset of the State, beyond any or all compari- 
son, is its children—and care for these is 
properly the first duty of those in authority in 
the State, or in any community, be it large or 
small. 

_We have all been reading of the widespread 
vice inquisition, and are shocked at its appalling 
revelations. We know that Lancaster tells its 
tale of horror, in the degradation and hope- 
less ruin of a steadily increasing number of 
boys and girls; and needs, as urgently as per- 
haps any other town in the State, the grip of 
power through proper laws, to check this ruin 
and aid towards the better moral life of the 
community. 

The Curfew Ordinance proposed by the 
Law and Order Society is one of the best 
agencies to this end. Its purpose is to send 
boys and girls home at a reasonable hour— 
away from the deadly school of the street. 
The habit of being at home reading, working, 
preparing lessons for school, or of going to 
bed early without having done any of these 
things, gradually formed, good will follow. 
Other good habits are likely to be formed, and 
the result in many cases will be a character 
working out into a life that under present 
conditions would not be lived. This ordi- 
nance would save some who are now on the 
downward road, and will help many who are 
yet unborn to live better lives. It would not 
save all—for moral rottenness, carrying phys- 
ical and spiritual death in its train, seems an 
inevitable condition of human society. It will 
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serve only as one more valuable agency to- 
wards helping those who are in mortal danger, 
and it is for this reason that every clergy- 
man in Lancaster asks for it. 

I strayed into a boys’ school a few days 
since. It is pleasant to get into the old 
atmosphere and to find that I am still a boy. 
It is good also to have an off-hand, heart-to- 
heart talk with the boys and girls in their 
seats, to look into their young faces, some 
careless and indifferent, others all alive and 
full of interest. The earnest teacher, whom 
I have known as such for many years, said, 
“You talked about Grammar the last time you 
were here. Won’t you talk to-day of Honor?” 
“How many of you boys have told lies? 
Honor bright, now!” And hands went up 
fast. Noblesse oblige was a good text. We 
looked awhile at honor, then at Gettysburg 
and its fiftieth anniversary, then at a dande- 
lion, then at some bits of poetry of the sort 
that, once heard and seen with the inner 
vision, people of quick and fine sensibility 
never lose out of their lives. I seemed again 
a boy in the old school on Duke street in ’49 
and ’50, hearing gray-haired men, clergymen 
and others who were frequent visitors, tell of 
things that I never forgot. I have since been 
thinking how these same boys, now advancing 
to the High School, might, under circum- 
stances less favorable of birth and rearing, be 
among the lost, and how boys like them might 
be saved to honorable lives by a Curfew law 
wisely drawn and well enforced. ava 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” Equally true is 
this of family or community, be it large or 
small. Decrease the sin by heading off some 
of the many boys and girls now going straight 
for the downward way. This is the sole pur- 
pose of such an ordinance as was endorsed by 
the Ministerial Association and other bodies 
of our best citizens. And this an effective 
Curfew ordinance will aid in doing. 

The “Open Letter to Councils” of October 
12, last year, signed by forty-eight clergymen 
of all denominations in the city, is, beyond 
question, the most solemn call to duty in the 
direction of private and public morals ever 
made to that body in our local history. It is 
the old Macedonian cry,, “Come over and 
help us!” It comes from men in our midst, 
the most intelligent and thoughtful, the most 
studious and scholarly, the most gifted and 
generous, the most patient and helpful, and the _ 
most earnest and persistent in the struggle 
which they are making for the better life of 
the community. These men hold fast the 
Beatitudes. They try to live the Ten Com- 
mandments and have others live them. They 
are a consecrated band of devoted souls whose 
one purpose in life is to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Master, believing the words of 
that Master, when he says of him who leads 
the child into sin, or does what he can to pre- 
vent his recovery from such evil ways: “It 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

I have been looking at men in Lancaster for 
more than sixty years—for many years I had 
my list of five best, most useful or most 
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remarkable men in the town—and am free 
to say that I do not think there has ever been 
a time when the Lancaster pulpit has been so 
strong as it is to-day. We have infinite reason 
to be glad and grateful for this. And when 
this body of earnest men, without a dissenting 
voice, representing their respective congrega- 
tions, ask Councils for definite help in the 
work they are called to do, I think that help 
should be given promptly, with the utmost 
courtesy, and in such form as will, in their 
judgment, reach the end desired. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE CURFEW ORDI- 
NANCE, 


The following article was written by 
Prof. Edwin M. Hartman, principal of 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, the very 
efficient President of the Lancaster Law 
and Order Society, and a gentleman deeply 
interested in the moral well-being of the 
youth of the city. He says: 

In closing his recent article, “A Word on 
Curfew,” Father Crist expressed the desire 
“to hear more about the curfew.” To this 
request it seems to me it would be well to 
have some responses in addition to the excel- 
lent one given by Dr. McCaskey in your 
columns under date of June 17th. Few men in 
our city can speak with such propriety and 
force on such a question as can Father Crist 
and Dr. McCaskey. Father Crist speaks 
directly for a parish of over 2,000 people, 
whose wishes and whose needs he knows more 
intimately than any other man, and he speaks 
indirectly for a large number of others. When 
Dr. McCaskey speaks our whole city knows 
that what he says comes from the big heart 
of one whose life for two generations has been 
one of travail for the welfare of our youth 
and of rejoicing in every evidence of the birth 
and development of moral character in the 
hosts of boys who have been privileged to sit 
at his feet. These men speak with such knowl- 
edge of and experience with youth and with 
such a sincere interest in the moral welfare 
of the community that their words must have 
weight with any man whose action is governed 
by careful thought. The passage of an effec- 
tive Curfew ordinance is urged by practically 
every organization and force directly interested 
in the moral welfare of the young people of 
this city. Not to mention other forces and 
organizations, it may be safely taken for 
granted that the forty-eight clergymen who 
signed the “Open Letter to Councils” last 
October represented also the views of at least 
a _ of the church membership of our 
city, 

I could not hope to set forth the need of a 
Curfew ordinance with such force as it has 
been urged by some others; nor is there any 
further occasion for this. Public sentiment, 
and a majority of Councils, with whom rests 
the responsibility to give form and force to 
public sentiment, are no doubt in favor of an 
ordinance; but the thing which needs empha- 
Sis at this time is the passage, not only of a 
Curfew ordinance, but of an effective Cur- 
few ordinance. An ineffective law may be 
worse than no law at all, since it not only fails 





to accomplish its intended purpose, but tends 
to bring all law into contempt. 

I was exceedingly disappointed, to put my 
feeling mildly, at the reasons given by those 
who defeated the original ordinance that came 
up before Councils. There was afterwards 
some talk about the influence of various mate- 
rial interests that might be affected by such an 
ordinance, but it was difficult for me to con- 
ceive that any individual or any concern would 
be willing to go on record as preferring any 
material interest to the purpose of such an 
ordinance. Apparently the purpose of the 
ordinance was approved and the need of it 
admitted, but objections were made to details. 
These objections, expressed in public or pri- 
vate, frankly and baldly stated, were in sub- 
stance about as follows: 

1. The ordinance as drawn would oblige a 
poor man to pay a penalty of $6 or $8 in fine 
and costs in case of violation. I can say with 
good grace I believe that my sympathy for 
the poor man is not less than that of any man 
who made such an argument, but I believe 
that the right-minded poor man does not ask 
for some charitable arrangement which im- 
plies that he is likely to violate a law, and 
therefore wants some provision to relieve him 
from the ordinary penalty for such violation. 
In deference to this objection, however, 
changes have been made in the ordinance by 
which the fine ($1.00) alone may be imposed 
by the Mayor, while the imposition of reason- 
able costs is left to his discretion. 

2. Another reason given for defeating or 
later on for weakening the ordinance was to 
the effect that the clause giving authority to 
special officers, such as constables and the 
officers of certain societies or organizations, 
would lead to graft, such as by collusion be- 
tween these officers and aldermen to increase 
expenses by multiplying witnesses, or by such 
officers taking children home and pocketing 
hush-money from parents instead of reporting 
the cases, or possibly in various other ways. 
The necessity of defeating or emasculating an 
ordinance for such a reason, if true, im- 
pressed me as being in the nature of a con- 
fession that, if appreciated, must be humili- 
ating to every citizen. No competent business 
man would have his methods of doing busi- 
ness determined by any such condition. If he 
were convinced of the merit and advantage of 
a certain measure or policy for the efficient 
conduct of his business, he would adopt that 
measure and would promptly dismiss any em- 
ploye who would prove unworthy of confi- 
dence. Why should the same principle not 
hold in running the business of the city? Ifa 
measure is good for the city let it be adopted. 
If a public employe takes dishonorable advan- 
tage of it, dismiss him, if appointed, or expose 
him publicly, if elected. To me it seems both 
common sense and plain business to take the 
good measure and get rid of the bad man, 
rather than the reverse, and if the measure 
affords opportunity to discover the character 
of the man, all the better. If such men are in 
the employ of the city, either appointed or 
elected, what about the honor of the men who 
know it and do not expose them? If there is 
no knowledge of such men being in office, then 
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what about the men who deliberately set up a 
bugaboo in order to defeat an ordinance? 

3. There are those who also maintain that 
the clause giving authority to constables and 
other special officers to aid the police in en- 
forcing such an ordinance would reflect un- 
favorably upon the police. This claim seems 
to be even more specious than the others. The 
dignity and prestige of any officer or depart: 
ment is maintained by effective service and 
competent administration, not by professional 
prejudice. I doubt, also, whether any one in 
the police department really entertains any 
such feeling of prejudice. The contrary is 
evidenced by the fact that the police depart- 
ment does not hesitate to turn over to the 
constables work, with its attendant pay, which 
the department could and would do itself if 
it were really so sensitive of its prestige. 

Our country has a fine public system of life- 
saving stations along our seacoast and water 
fronts. There is, also, an excellent, efficient 
private or volunteer service with numerous 
stations, thousands of volunteers and hosts of 
rescues to its‘credit. What would we think 
of the former if it objected to the latter for 
reasons of professional principle or prejudice’ 
If an organization were formed to protect or 
rescue young people from drowning in the 
Conestoga its work would be lauded. But the 
toll of the Conestoga waters in drowning, sad 
as it is, is nothing in comparison with the toll 
of the Conestoga banks, and similar places, in 
moral wreckage. But let a committee be 
formed, no matter how reputable and repre- 
sentative its membership, to assist in saving 
the latter, and immediately, for some incom- 
prehensible, or at least not manifest reason, it 
is elbowed out of the way by some of the very 
men with whom such a committee would and 
could with propriety co-operate. 

I think it important that the public should 
understand the status and character of the 
Curfew ordinance now before councils. This 
is my purpose in writing this article. After 
the first ordinance was defeated those who 
introduced it changed some features in defer- 
ence to those who objected to them. The most 
important change was to the effect that the 
Mayor would personally hear all cases of vio- 
lation instead of having hearings before alder- 
men, where, it was claimed, unnecessary ex- 
penses might be incurred. The Mayor, who 
is sincerely interested in the passage of an 
effective ordinance, is entirely willing to 
assume this work and responsibility. Another 
change provided against the possibility of a 
child being taken to the police station if found 
on the streets in violation of the ordinance. It 
was provided that an officer need simply order 
the child home and report the case to the chief 
of police, on whose initiative there would 
follow a hearing before the Mayor, and a 
warning given against a repetition of the 
offense. These changes left absolutely no 
room for any corrupt practice except by col- 
lusion between an officer and a parent. In 
this connection it is only fair to quote the 
Mayor to the effect that it would not be fair 
to impose a gratuitous stigma of dishonesty 
upon constables and other special officers by 
cutting out of the ordinance the clause which 
gives them authority to help in enforcing it. 
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The ordinance was reintroduced with these 
changes and by Councils referred to its Com- 
mittee on Municipal Legislation. It evidently 
still contained too much promise of efficiency, 
Instead of reporting it out, this committee pre- 
sented an ordinance of its own, prepared by 
men who had little sympathy for any Curfew 
ordinance. This ordinance, therefore, affords 
about the minimum that the committee thought 
could be offered. It makes the hours later 
than in any of the fifteen ordinances examined 
by the committee that prepared the first or- 
dinance from the four hundred or more cities 
that have such an ordinance, except one. It 
cuts out the clause giving authority to con- 
stables and other special officers to help in en- 
forcing the ordinance, and, worst of all, it 
allows a child to be out at any hour with any 
“reputable” person over twenty-one years of 
age. These changes will, in part, defeat the 
very purpose for which the ordinance was 
originally proposed, namely, to reach the evil 
resulting from children in their early teens 
remaining not only on the streets, but in the 
parks or other outskirts of the city into the 
late hours of the night, unaccompanied by any 
responsible person. Scores of such young 
people come back into the city at night on late 
cars or on foot. The constables and special 
officers who could reach these cases most easily 
are cut out by the present ordinance. The 
provision that a child mav be out in the com- 
pany of any “reputable” person over twenty- 
one, instead of affording protection, in effect 
will invite the “human vampires, hyenas, and 
tigers,” of whom Dr. McCaskey speaks, to 
offer themselves as attendants to any young 
people who may care to stay out beyond the 
time specified by the ordinance. Any person 
is “reputable” unless he is proved otherwise. 
Under such a provision an officer would be 
exceedingly reluctant to challenge any person 
of twenty-one or over out late at night in 
company with a child under sixteen and such 
a person could be resentful and brazenly im- 
pertinent if challenged, for the burden of 
proof would be thrown on the officer. 

When this ordinance was introduced in 
Select Council a committee of citizens appeared 
before that body and was given a most cour- 
teous hearing. This committee urged that the 
original hours be inserted; that the clause giv- 
ing authority to constables and special officers 
to help enforce the ordinance be restored, and 
that the clause providing that a child may be 
out in company with any reputable person over 
twenty-one be changed to the effect that such 
person shall carry the written permission of 
the child’s parent or guardian. I may add 
here, by way of parenthesis, that if carrying 
such written permission might seem a too 
stringent requirement, then it would be far 
better to have no reference at all to condi- 
tions under which children might be out late 
with persons over twenty-one other than par- 
ents or guardians, as is the case in a number 
of cities. Officers would not be likely to chal- 
lenge in cases where children seemed to be in 
proper company, but would at least be free to 
do so if they felt that there was occasion for 
it. After the hearing the ordinance was 
referred back to the Committee on Municipal 
Legislation for consideration of the changes 
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that were urged. I may claim for the citizens 
who appeared before Councils, representing 
practically all the philanthropic organizations 
of the city, at least average intelligence, 
ability and maturity. The committee included 
parents, teachers, ministers and employers of 
young people. Their judgment in this matter 
may not be above error, but it should at least 
have been accorded some consideration. At 
the last meeting of Councils the Committee on 
Municipal Legislation again reported out their 
ordinance, not only without any change, but 
without any evidence that the changes urged 
had received any consideration. If the 
changes urged by the citizens who appeared 
before Councils had no merit it would have 
been common courtesy to these men, and it 
seems to me a plain duty to the public (in 
whose service it is hoped the Committee on 
Municipal Legislation is engaged), to point 
out in what respect the recommendations sub- 
mitted to them for consideration failed to 
commend themselves. 

I am loathe to believe that the ordinance in 
its present emasculated form can meet the 
approval of a majority of either branch of 
Councils. I know that at least some of the 
men who hope for the passage of an effective 
ordinance will promptly disavow any respon- 
sibility for this one if it could be passed in 
its present shape. No one is satisfied with the 
husk in place of the corn, and no one wants to 
stand sponsor for a law that invites contempt 
instead of respect. As chairman of a com- 
mittee of citizens that has been earnestly work- 
ing for it, I sincerely hope that Councils as a 
body will give this ordinance careful consider- 
ation, and will see its way clear to amend it 
into such form as will make it really effective. 


CURFEW ORDINANCE PASSED. 


Mr. Schaeffer called up for final passage 
the Curfew ordinance, which had been ap- 
proved by the Municipal Affairs Commit- 
tee. Just prior to action on the matter the 
communication above was read from sev- 
eral civic organizations, which urged that 
the ordinance be amended regarding the 
person who may accompany minors at night 
on the street. 

When Section 1 was read Mr. Guthrie 
offered the following amendments: 

In Section 1, after the word “age” the 
following: “who shall carry the written re- 
quest on permission of the parent or guar- 
dian to accompany such minor person.” Like- 
wise, in Section 1, after the word “directed” 
the words “in a written statement signed.” 
Likewise, in Section 4, after the word 
“Pennsylvania,” the following: “and such 
special officers as the Mayor may designate.” 
The amendments were defeated by a vote 
of 6 to 2, Messrs. Bitner and Guthrie voting 
aye and Messrs. Blickenderfer, Capp, Groff, 
Schaeffer and Hartman voting negatively. 

When Section 4 was read Mr. Groff in- 
quired whether or not it conflicted with 
Section 1, but was informed that in the be- 
lief of the other members it did not. Mr. 





Groff moved to amend that, in Section 4, 
after the word “ Pennsylvania” these words 
be inserted: “and such special officers as 
the Mayor may designate.” This amend- 
ment was defeated by the same vote as Mr. 
Guthrie’s. 

The ordinance was passed in its original 
shape, as follows, Mr. Guthrie alone votin 
against it, because he did not regard it 
satisfactory in one or two important pro- 
visions. 


An Ordinance relating to minors under the 
age of sixteen years being in or upon the 
streets, highways, alleys, ‘parks or public 
places of the City of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, after nine o'clock p. m., from October 
1st to April 1st, and after nine-thirty o’clock 
p. m. from April Ist to October 1st, and 
defining the duties of parents or other legal 
custodians of such minors, and providing a 
penalty for the violation thereof. 

Section 1. Be it ordained by the Select and 
Common Councils of the City of Lancaster, 
Pa., and it is hereby ordained by authority of 
the same, that no minor under the age of six- 
teen years shall be upon any of the streets, 
highways, alleys, parks or public places in the 
city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, after nine 
o'clock p. m., from October 1st to April Ist, 
and after nine-thirty o’clock p. m., from April 
Ist to October Ist, unless such minor is accom- 
panied by his or her parent, guardian or other 
person having legal care or custody of such 
minor person, or is accompanied by a respon- 
sible person of good repute over twenty-one 
years of age (or is in the performance of any 
errand or duty directed by his or her parents, 
guardian, or legal custodian), or whose legally 
recognized employment makes it necessary for 
such minor person to be in or upon said 
streets, highways, alleys, parks or public places 
after the hour of nine o’clock p. m., from 
October 1st to April 1st, or after the hour of 
nine-thirty p. m., from April 1st to October 
Ist, in which case such minor shall carry a 
certified card of employment signed by the 
Mayor. 

Section 2. No parent, guardian or other 
person having the legal care or custody of any 
minor under sixteen years of age, shall allow 
or permit any such minor to go or be in or 
upon any of the streets, highways, alleys, 
parks or public places of the City of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, after nine o’clock p. m,, 
from October 1st to April 1st, and after nine- 
thirty o’clock p. m., from April 1st to October 
Ist, except as specified in Section 1 of this ordi- 
nance, or unless reasonable necessity can be 
shown therefor. 

Section 3. The Mayor of the City of Lan- 
caste, Pennsylvania, shall have an alarm 
sounded through the city of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, at nine-fifteen o’clock each evening, 
from April 1st to October 1st, and at eight- 
forty-five o’clock each evening, from October 
1st to April 1st. This alarm shall be a warn- 
ing to all minors, under the age of sixteen 
years, to leave the streets, highways, alleys, 
parks, or public places in the city and go to 
their respective homes. 

Section 4. The policemen of the City of 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania, finding any such 
minor under the age of sixteen years in or 
upon any of the streets, highways, alleys, parks 
or public places of the City of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, after the hour of 
nine o'clock p. m., from October 1st to April 
Ist, and after nine-thirty o’clock p. m., from 
April 1st to October Ist, shall take the name 
of such minor and the name and address of 
the parent, guardian or other person having 
the legal care or custody of such minor, send 
such minor home, and make a report of the 
same to the Chief of Police within twenty- 
four hours, whereupon the Chief of Police 
shall send to the said parents, guardian or 
legal custodian of such minor a written notice 
of the violation of this ordinance, together 
with notice to such parent, guardian or legal 
custodian that unless the terms of this ordi- 
nance are complied with, the penalty thereof 
will be invoked against such parent; guardian, 
or legal custodian of said minor. 

Section 5. Any parent, guardian or legal 
custodian of a minor or minors under the age 
of sixteen years violating any of the provisions 
of this ordinance after notice thereof, as pro- 
vided in Section 4, shall be duly proceeded 
against by the Chief of Police of the City of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, before the Mayor of the City 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, be sentenced to 
pay a fine of one dollar ($1.00) and costs of 
prosecution; and, in default of the payment 
thereof, may be sentenced to undergo an im- 
prisonment in the Lancaster County Prison 
for a period not exceeding twenty-four (24) 
hours. All fines shall be payable to the City 
of Lancaster. 

Section 6. All ordinances or parts of ordi- 
nances inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

When the ordinance came over from Se- 
lect Council two amendments were pre- 
sented. One by Mr. Spotts required that 
when a minor is accompanied by a person 
other than parent or guardian he must 
carry a written permission from the parent 
or guardian. Mr. Ritchey had an amend- 
ment giving power to constables and other 
special officers, in addition to the police, to 
enforce the provision of the act. Neither 
amendment was seconded. 

Common Council concurred with Select 
in passing the ordinance by the following 
vote: Ayes—Messrs. Buckius, Eckman, 
Grimecy, Groff, Guthrie, Harman, Heim, 
Keefer, Lehman, Lichty, Lowell, Martin, 
Rote, Shertz, Smith, Spotts, Wilgus and 
Snyder—18. Nays—Messrs. Hastings, New- 
ell, Ritchey and Skeen—4. 

Mayor McClain signed the ordinance un- 
der protest, as being less efficient and there- 
fore less satisfactory than in the form in 
which it was originally presented to the 
City Councils. But legislation is often a 
compromise between conflicting opinions; 
and if the best cannot be had at first, amend- 
ment is to be hoped for when once the new 
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measure has commended itself to public ap- 
proval. 

The ordinance went into effect on the 
evening of June 21st. An evening paper 
says of it: “The usual large numbers of 
children on the streets at an unseasonably 
late hour were conspicuous by their absence 
on Monday evening. It was because the 
new Curfew law went into effect. As the 
hour drew near to be off the streets the kid- 
dies began making a bee line for home, and 
when the factory whistles blew at 9:15 
there was scurrying all over the city. The 
whistles blown, and to be blown, are those 
of the Lancaster Linoleum Plant, Follmer, 
Clogg & Co., American Caramel Company, 
Rose Bros. & Co., Stehli & Co., and E. T. 
Fraim’s Lock Works. After the prescribed 
hour, 9:30, the only children, of the pro- 
hibited age, were those with parents or 
adults. As a starter the new law works 
finely, and after it has been in force awhile, 
and people come to understand that it really 
means what it stands for, it is not likely 
that the police will be kept busy looking 
after children who should be at home. 
Children caught out after the prescribed 
hour by the police will be sent home and 
names and addresses of their parents or 
guardians taken, and the Chief of Police 
will send out the proper warning notice. 
Upon the occurrence of a second violation 
of the law the parents or guardians may be 


prosecuted, but the advisability of this will: 


rest entirely with the police department. 
Chief of Police Bushong, who was in the 
central part of the city during the evening, 
for the purpose of viewing matters, stated 
later that, so far as his personal observa- 
tion went, and from a report of the officers, 
the new law operated most satisfactorily. 
He believes the officers will have very little 
trouble.” 


— 
<> 





CHILDREN’S READING. 





CERTAIN man was asked to address 

the public-school teachers of his city 
on Literature for Children, and having 
spoken with much enthusiasm for an hour 
and a half, he was annoyed, on being shown 
over one of the model schools, to find 
everything in the world there for the chil- 
dren’s welfare, physical, moral, and mental, 
except reading. There were hot air and 
cold air, and correct lighting and ventila- 
tion, and sanitary lavatories with liquid 
soap that oozed out drop by drop from 
glass balls, and individual sanitary towels 
to be thrown away when once used; there 
were a gymnasium and a lunchroom where 
the best model dairy milk and invalid broths 
were served at a nominal price during the 
morning; there were victrolas, six of 
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them, with all sorts of records, from 
marches for the gymnasium and kinder- 
garten songs for the lower rooms to grand 
opera for the higher; there were photo- 
graphs of good pictures and one or two 
copies of good paintings. “Now,” said the 
lecturer, “let me see what the children have 
to read.” 

In the front hall there was a locked book- 
case with some atlases, dictionaries, and 
encyclopedias and Warner’s World’s Best 
Literature. These books, it was explained, 
could, after a certain amount of red tape, 
be used by the teachers, but for the children 
there was actually and literally not one 
single book to read. The reasons were 
many. It would not be sanitary for many 
children to use the same book. They had 
no time to read in school, and the homes of 
many of the children were such that it 
would not do for books to be carried back 
and forth from home to school. Moreover, 
the school board was extremely limited as 
to what books it could buy, as in order to 
get text-books cheaper they were bound to 
buy all books from the lists of one firm, and 
that list offered very little of real value for 
mere reading. 

One saw there in that school, as well ex- 
emplified as it could possibly be, the decay 
of culture. The whole work of culture is 
to stay the flux of destruction. To start 
each new generation with the fruits of 
experience, thought, knowledge of the past, 
so that instead of digging new foundations 
they may build upon those already laid. 
But here were children being educated in 
the mass without any access to the thought, 
the fancy, the poetry of the race. They 
were being taught to keep themselves clean 
and sanitary, to build up their bodies and to 
cipher. The aspect seemed arid. One 
could not fancy enjoying the companionship 
of these children as they got older. They 
would be clean and healthy, with a quick 
eye for the main chance. 

Suddenly vision went back to a great 
library in-an old English manor. The walls 
were lined with calf-skin volumes, tall win- 
dows reached almost from the ceilings to 
the low sills, which were two and a half 
feet broad, and set back in the recess of the 
bookshelves they formed what Bacon would 
call “a pretty retiring-place.” Here indeed 
in the late afternoon light, when play was 
over, a shock-headed English youth of ten 
or eleven had retired with Scott’s poems. 
He was seated square on the window-sill, 
his heels digging in one corner, his raised 
knees holding the book, and his silhouette 
firmly drawn against the pane and the 
softened light. The professor who looked 
at him for a moment passed out to the other 
end of the library and said in a softened 
voice, “ That is real education.” Yes, this 
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boy went to schools where he took part in 
sports and learned to know other boys and 
human standards, and he did the required 
amount of Euclid, Geography, Greek and 
Latin grammar. But doubtless his educa- 
tion, the drawing out of what was best in 
him, the building of ideals of character 
and conduct, the opening up of vistas of 
beauty and romance, his real education, 
which would temper the intonations of his 
voice, straighten his back, and hold his 
chin high, which should help him to build 
homes and gardens, and rule wisely and 
gently over all under his care, the making 
of the man was what went on when he came 
in from play and ensconced himself with 
Scott’s poems, in the deep widow recesses 
of the ancestral library. Ancestral libra- 
ries cannot be given the American child in 
the public schools, but is that any reason 
why he should grow up guiltless of the wit 
and wisdom of Mother Goose; of the 
scenery, the atmosphere, the folk-lore of 
Grimm and Anderson? Is that a reason 
why the poor little barren mind, full only of 
buyings and sellings and tawdry values, 
should have his spirit bereft of Scott’s 
Poems and the Morte d’Arthur and the 
Golden Treasury? Is that a reason why he 
should be educated without understanding 
one of the deepest solaces of human life, the 
passion for the printed page? Why his 
little spirit should never learn to make the 
great journey into the past and penetrate 
the minds and thoughts of men of other 
times? What companionship life may 
afford him cannot be known, but shall he be 
robbed of the power to find his own con- 
genial friends among all the men who have 
set their souls in print? 

Ventilation and victrolas, kindergarten 
songs and gymnasiums, sanitation and 
ciphering, may indeed mitigate the ills of 
living, but compared to the open sesame to 
books, the ticket of admission to all the 
ages, the sense for words, the knowledge of 
thoughts, and the atmosphere of eternity, 
which breathes over the printed page, these 
are indeed side issues. 

The two greatest things that education 
can give are the knowledge of how to deal 
justly with other men and how to find what 
one needs for one’s soul’s growth in books. 
How one envies that saying of Royer- 
Collard, who in old age wrote, “ Now I read 
no more; I reread.” What a picture it 
gives of well-spent years, achieved leisure, 
and established taste. What, then, will fill 
in the leisure of old age of a generation 
brought up without any books or with 
nothing better than the manufactured tales 
that drip from the daily press? Will old 
age be fed on mere current fiction? There 
is one way to prove one’s dislike of read- 
ing, says John Ayscough; it is to read news- 
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papers. For real reading, the gathering up 
of thought and beauty in the stead of 
scraps of information and items of news, 
the habit of newspaper-reading is indeed 
fatal. It may train the mind to sartatorial 
agility, but never to steady progression and 
husbanded wealth. It is amazing how 
many people, even people who pride them- 
selves upon their culture, have fed upon 
literary scraps and patches until the very 
sight of a solid book gives them alarm of 
indigestion. “Little books are the most 
exquisite,” said a cultivated lady, and cited 
Pater’s “Child in the House” for proof, 
apparently forgetting that Pater never put 
forth the “Child in the House” as a book, 
but only as an essay in a book. 

For many years the long, well-constructed 
novel, on a full canvass was practically 
taboo because a pampered public was accus- 
tomed to a story that could be disposed of in 
two hours, furnishing swift action with a 
culminating surprise and a page prettily 
broken by quotation marks. It is a pleasure 
to feast one’s indignant soul on the adver- 
tisement lists in the back of one’s old novels 
and to realize that all the high-sounding 
encomiums, fit for Esmond or Bleak House, 
were ineffectual, and that there are none so 
poor to-day as to know neither the titles of 
the books or the author’s names. Where, 
indeed, are the snows of yesteryear! To 
be sure, the critic who can distinguish good 
from bad must go by the board for his 
truth-telling; but, after all, there is a kind 
of glory in doing so, and discrimination, 
like virtue, is its own reward. 

At any rate, our worst era is passing and 
the novels of Henry James, Bennett, Wells, 
Ellen Glasgow, Mrs. Wharton, and, best of 
all, John Galsworthy, are winning a fairly 
large reading public. Poetry and essays 
are in no wise so fainéant as once. If only 
we might awaken once more the ambition 
to teach children to read we might invite 
another great — of literary glory. 

If not the first step—which is to famil- 
iarize as many children as possible with the 
delights of seeing, holding, hunting through 
books, and multiplying in their minds pic- 
tures of the absorbed and happy soul with 
the printed page held level to his eyes—the 
second step is to persuade children to read 
whole books and not extracts from books; 
to read Robinson Crusoe as Defoe wrote it, 
theological discussion, soul perplexities, 
sins and all, instead of a rehash of Robin- 
son Crusoe by some modern writer who 
kindly undertakes to relieve the child of all 
that is alien to its immediate environment, 
of all the adventures in a foreign medium. 
Give the child Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and he will take a wonderful journey into 
another age and another manner of speech 
which may so cultivate his taste as to preserve 
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him from many modern vulgarities as well 
as widen his imagination and enliven his 
historic sense. If stories from Shakespeare 
are to be allowed the little child, it cannot 
be too often urged that the real Shakespeare 
should be given him long before he can 
understand its matter, because, as Fiam- 
metta insisted to her cousin, “the language 
is so tremenjous!” 

An excellent suggestion is that in all the 
public schools there should be, as well as 
the supervisor of drawing, and the super- 
visor of music, and the supervisor of 
manual training, a supervisor of the art of 
reading. For is not reading, after all, an 
art and an uplifting, consoling, and educa- 
tive art?—Harper’s Weekly. 
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GUIDANCE AND TRAINING. 





How the Vocational Guidance Survey 
of New York City voluntarily became 
the Vocational Education Survey, because 
those in charge believed that the really 
needful thing was to train children to be 
efficient rather than to find jobs for them 
for which they were not trained, is told in 
a document just issued for free distribution 
by the United State Bureau of Education. 
“What the children really want,” says 
Miss Alice B. Barrows, in the Bureau re- 
port, “is vocational training. The kernel 
of truth in this popular movement for voca- 
tional guidance is the need for vocational 
training for children. Vocational guidance 
should mean guidance for training, not 
guidance for jobs. Hence, under present 
conditions, the interests of public school 
children can best be served, not by the 
establishment of a vocation bureau, but by 
the development of vocational training.” 
The survey was undertaken by a joint 
committee of the Junior League and the 
Public Educational Association. It was or- 
ganized for the purpose of studying a group 
of New York children leaving school to go 
to work, in the hope of determining what 
vocational guidance should mean to the 
public schools of the city. Like all careful 
investigations of recent times, this survey 
demonstrated that “economic pressure” 
accounts for only a small proportion of the 
children who leave school to go to work. 
Investigation of the children at work 
showed that what they wanted more than 
anything else was “a job where you can 
learn.” In most instances they were not 
getting it. For the most part their work 
meant nothing to them; they were rapidly 
developing a “ feeling of protest against the 
lack of individual attention and training; 
against the military discipline and inex- 
plicable tasks.” 
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On one point the New York report is 
unusually explicit. “There are no jobs for 
children under sixteen which they ought to 
take,” it declares. Furthermore, it em- 
phasizes the need for more information 
about industrial conditions before attempt- 
ing to steer boys and girls into positions. 
“Neither the Vocational Educational Sur- 
vey nor any other organization has ade- 
quate information at present about the de- 
mand for workers or the opportunities and 
conditions of work and training in the 
twenty largest industries, not to mention 
the legion of smaller ones.” Until more 
exact information is at hand the vocational 
guidance movement, says the report, will 
remain “little more than a body of good 
intentions without any clarified plan.” 
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COURSE OF THE STARS. 








WAY out in space millions of millions 
of miles distant is a star. To the eye 
it remains, year in, year out, a fixed point 
of light. Even through the telescope it does 
not appear to move, so slight is its orbit 
compared with the enormous distance that 
separates it from us. Yet it is whirling 
through space as we are about some sun 
which it obeys, as we do ours. How do the 
astronomers learn this? Through the spec- 
troscope. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that 
when a whistling locomotive is approach- 
ing the pitch of the whistle rises and as 
the engine recedes it falls. This is because 
the sound waves are crowded together by 
the onrushing engine and shortened as it 
approaches and are drawn out longer as it 
goes the other way. The same thing hap- 
pens to the light of an onrushing star. The 
eye cannot detect it, but the spectroscope 
does. The astronomer allows the light of 
the star to come through a slit and be broken 
up by the instrument. He selects a single 
line of the spectrum of the star, chooses a 
guide line beside it and watches it. 

If the star is approaching the light waves 
will be shortened and the light will become 
slightly nearer the violet. If it is receding 
the waves will be longer and the light will 
approach the red. Red is low pitch in light 
and blue is high pitch. As the star swings 
about the curve at this end of its orbit the 
light gradually returns to normal, because 
the star, while moving just as fast, is not 
approaching us as much. As the star turns 
back the line goes the other side of the 
normal. 

By continued observation the astronomer 
finds how fast and how far the star goes 
each way and how often it does so. In the 





case of some stars he discovers that what 
appears to be one star is really two, which 
is shown by the fact that a line will divide 
into two and one part move up and the other 
down the spectrum at the same time. Such 
stars are known as spectroscopic doubles.— 
New York Sun. 
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PERSONALITY. 








O make the man you are count in the 
world for his full value, you must be 
more than a man—you must be a person. 
On all sides of us we see those who are 
content to be merely a slightly nobler and 
more thoughtful order of animal. Their 
first care is for what they shall eat and 
wear, and for a comfortable pillow; their 
last consideration is bestowed upon an am- 
pler mind, a wider heart, a truer, tenderer 
feeling. They are lost in the mere me- 
chanics of living, never discovering the fine 
art and the beautiful science of life. They 
move on from one day to the next, as 
though there were to be no end of days. 
Their minds are ever so slightly fixed on 
any world but this, on any time but now, 
on any life but this life. They do not as- 
pire, nor inspire, nor reach out beyond a 
narrow, pitiful tether, a well-worn circum- 
ference that only leaves a rusty circle in 
the grass where they have walked and 
eaten. Is that the life of man? Is that his 
destiny? Is that what he was put on earth 
to be and to do? | 
But there are some who differ—some 
who stand out clearly and are distinguish- 
able—some whose comings and goings 
change an atmosphere, give wings, dissi- 
pate our malaria, throw light into dark 
places of our souls, open wide windows and 
let in fresh air. These are the people that 
we look for many days ere we see them, 
and are wistful after when they have de- 
parted. What makes the established dis- 
tinction—wherein are they to be marked 
and considered apart from other feather- 
less bipeds? Who shall read us the riddle 
of that mysterious quality—the union of all 
qualities—that we call personality? How 
shall we detect man from superman, hu- 
man from superhuman, mortal from an- 
gelic, carnal from spiritual? What is the 
galvanometer to register, by the deflection 
of a slender needle, the force of the spir- 
itual current that we may read it? How 
shall we know a person when we have met 
one? Does it not take weeks and days of 
varied and profound experience to read 
another soul aright? May we safely trust 
the earliest casual impression ? 
It is possible to waste a whole lot of time 
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endeavoring to discover something that is 
not there in another human being. We are 
prone to idealization and hero worship— 
and it is a blessing that such is the bent of 
our minds. We should be poor, indeed, if 
we did not believe that others are better 
and braver than we are. A mother has an 
inalienable right to believe that her own 
child is the most glorious and gifted infant 
ever convoyed to earth by an admiring host 
of seraphs. The most miserable creature 
that encumbers the face of creation must 
have someone, somewhere, who attributes 
to him a more satisfactory character than 
he possesses. But is it a wise plan to spend 
much time and trouble erecting shrines and 
planting temples to clayfooted idols when 
we know what and where the true gods are 
and have once breathed the pure free air 
upon Olmypus? “When half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” In our blindest and most 
fatuous illusion we should be able to retain 
sufficient keenness of vision to penetrate 
hypocrisy and sham, to read the difference 
between the man or woman who is real and 
the one who isn’t, to distinguish between 
the anemic drowser and drifter and the 
one who is bent starward with a fixed re- 
solve that no sorrow disheartens, no defeat 
plows under, no major violence can over- 
throw, and the devil himself cannot coun- 
tervail. 

A man like that is a man who counts, 
who impresses himself, the coiled main- 
spring of initial impetus in many an effort 
whose central inspiration is hidden, as in- 
visible as steam ere it condenses. Such a 
prime mover, such a leverage, is needed in 
almost any community where one may look. 
But the respected man is not he who in- 
vites attention to the uncommon struggle 
that he has survived and the uncommon 
fellow that he is to-day. He is not heard 
for his much speaking. He is not always 
bleating for the credit and the headlines. 
He does not show his hand: anonymity is 
his congenial refuge. He leaves it to the 
lesser breed to squabble as to whose name 
shall be uppermost, whose place shall be 
foremost. And the woman whose ‘person- 
ality tells is not the vociferous one. She 
is not the one men dread to meet because 
she is deadlier than the male. Her influ- 
ence is unobtrusively exerted, but pro- 
foundly felt: it flows through deep and 
quiet channels. What does “ influence ” lit- 
erally mean? If we will consider the word, 
it implies anything but explosive violence, 
aggressive upheaval, rending dynamic vul- 
canology. How wonderfully a woman can 
bring about what she wishes by gentle indi- 
rections—as Shakespeare calls them—in- 
stead of by masterful directions! 

It is always worth while to enrich our 
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own natures by contact at all possible points 
with the life of the world around us—with 
what real, live men are doing and saying 
and thinking, as well as with the memorials 
of the dead and buried past that lives again 
in its books and inits art. Those who never 
take in will have nothing to give out. They 
will remain neutral, indistinguishable, im- 
personal, and they will be lost in the crowd, 
—Public Ledger. 
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PARENTS WHO “FAIL TO PASS.” 


we a high school pupil fails to pass 

his examinations, or drops behind 
in the routine work of his studies, it is on 
him that his parents and his teachers place 
the blame. To him it belongs in most cases, 
but not in all, and perhaps in any case not 
all of it. His parents, too, have a respon- 
sibility, and it is often they who have 
“ failed to pass,” rather than the boy. 

A teacher telephoned to the mother of 
one of her pupils to suggest that he was not 
putting time enough on his lessons. “ Why,” 
said the mother, “I expect you to attend to 
that.” “Madam,” the teacher answered, 
“Johnnie is only one of my pupils, but he 
is all the son you have.” 

The school provides opportunities for 
learning; the parent must see that the child 
uses them. Do you point out to your boy 
the personal and the business value of an 
education? Do you help him to select the 
courses that will be most useful to him? 
Do you see that he has a definite time for 
study, and that during that time he is not 
interrupted? Do you provide a quiet place 
for him to study in, or must he prepare his 
lessons in the midst of all the distractions 
of a family evening? When he has a hard 
problem to solve, do you work it out for 
him, or do you give him the judicious help 
that will enable him to work it out himself? 
Do you make him take daily exercise in the 
open air? Do you see that he has nine 
hours of sleep every night, so that he can 
go to school fresh and alert? Do you in- 
sist that he eat a good breakfast? Do you 
try to prevent him from scattering his 
mental and physical energies by going to 
theaters, dances, picture shows and club 
meetings, or loafing about the street corners 
during the week? Do you know your child’s 
teachers, and do you ever go to school to 
talk over with them his progress, and to 
find out what his difficulties are? 

If you will answer these questions hon- 
estly, you will know whether it is your 
child who has “ failed to pass,” or you.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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IN A BARBER SHOP. 





REV. J. SPANGLER KIEFFER, D.D. 





Siw barber shop in question has been 

frequented by the writer for forty-five 
years. This is just the number of years 
that have passed since his friend, the pro- 
prietor of it, came, in the same year with 
himself, to the community to which they 
belong. His shop is a highly respectable 
and very interesting place. It is a well- 
regulated, quiet and orderly place; in all 
this time the writer does not remember to 
have heard in it an improper word, or wit- 
nessed an unbecoming act. The customers 
enter the place in a respectful manner, say- 
ing “Good morning” or “Good evening” 
as they come in, and withdrawing in the 
same polite manner. The proprietor and 
his principal assistant, who has been with 
him for more than half of these forty-five 
years, are faithful members of the churches 
to which they respectively belong; and the 
most of those who from time to time have 
filled the other two positions in the shop, 
have, we think, likewise been church mem- 
bers. The principal assistant, of whom we 
have spoken, known to all the frequenters 
of the place as “ Jimmie” is an interesting 
person. The place, without him, would be 
an altogether different place. Because of 
his fondness for children, and his peculiar 
and persuasive way with them, it is “ Jim- 
mie” who must cut the hair of all the little 
boys and: girls who are brought for this 
purpose to the barber shop. No one can 
do it so well as he; and it is interesting to 


watch him performing this sometimes try-. 


ing operation. 

It is with the proprietor himself, how- 
ever, that we are at present chiefly con- 
cerned; an interesting, intelligent, thought- 
ful person; a man who by industry and 
thrift has built and maintained a substantial 
and flourishing business; a good citizen, 
also, who has served the community in 
more than one public position of responsi- 
bility. From what we have heard, we 
judge that he must differ from most barbers 
in this, that he is not garrulous; if all the 
members of his craft were like him, the 
current stories of the talkativeness of bar- 
bers would be without point. On the con- 
trary, he is for the most part, as he goes 
attentively about his work, somewhat reti- 
cent. At times, however, he will enter into 
conversation with his customer, speaking, 
when he does so, in a low and pleasing 
voice. Recently, the writer having the 
good fortune to occupy the proprietor’s own 
chair, the conversation took place which 





IN A BARBER SHOP. III 


has become the occasion of the present 
communication. 

The conversation was begun by the bar- 
ber’s asking his customer if he could in- 
form him in what particular address of 
President Lincoln’s the famous saying oc- 
curs that “ you may fool some of the people 
all of the time, and all of the people some 
of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” Unfortunately, 
the customer was not able to give the de- 
sired information. The question, however, 
led them to speak of the marvelous manner 
in which the great President was accus- 
tomed to illustrate an important truth or 
express a great principle, in some homely, 
striking phrase or story. What a genius 
he had for condensing a whole argument, 
in a concrete, pictorial, conclusive manner, 
into a single sentence as when he said, in 
the course of the campaign for his second 
election as President, that it is not well “to 
swap horses while crossing a stream,”—a 
saying which undoubtedly had much to do 
with determining the result of the election. 
This led the writer to speak of the immortal 
address at the dedication of the ceme‘ ery 
at Gettysburg. This address probably comes 
nearer than anything else we possess to 
being what Thucydides expressed in the 
desire that his history might be “a posses- 
sion forever.” It is one of the wonders of 
the world of letters that what is acknowl- 
edged at the chief seats of human learning 
to be an example of “perfect English 
prose” should have come from the pen of 
one who was bred in no university or col- 
lege, whose formal schooling, indeed, was 
almost as scanty as could possibly be. It 
was at the University of Cambridge, we 
believe, that there occurred an examination 
in literature, part of which consisted in the 
candidates being required to give the rea- 
sons of the excellence of a certain passage 
set before them as a specimen of English 
prose of preéminent excellence. An Amer- 
ican who was taking this examination spoke 
of it afterwards to an English friend, and 
told him what he had said in reply to the 
question. “It certainly isa wonderful piece 
of English,” he said; “I wonder where it 
is from.” “Is it possible,” said his friend, 
“that you are an American, and do not 
know that that is Abraham Lincoln’s ad- 
dress at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg?” 

Several years ago, driving over the bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg, with a resident of 
that place, we came to the spot on which 
President Lincoln stood when he delivered 
this address. Our friend, a young man at 
that time, had stood within a few feet of 
him as he was speaking. We asked him 
what impression the address had made at 
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the time. “It was not so much thought of 
at the time,” he said, “as afterwards.” 
This agrees with the report of another eye- 
witness, who was careful to observe what 
took place at that ever-memorable moment. 
According to this report, after Edward 
Everett had concluded his elaborate and 
scholarly oration, and when President Lin- 
coln rose to speak, there was a momentary 
diversion and disturbance. A photographer 
was preparing to photograph the scene; and 
the crowd, or many in it, seemed more in- 
terested, for the moment, in his movements 
than in the President’s address. The gen- 
eral impression seemed to be that the Presi- 
dent would speak at some length; those 
who were watching the photographer prob- 
ably thought that they could presently turn 
their attention to the President, and still 
hear the main portion of what he might say. 
When they did so turn, all was over. The 
words had been few. The immortal thing 
had been done and they had not witnessed 
the doing of it. The immortal words had 
been spoken, and they had not heard them. 
Had they realized what it was that was then 
taking place, had they “known the time of 
their visitation,” not all the photographs in 
the world could have diverted their gaze 
from the great President’s sad countenance, 
or prevented them from hearing, when they 
were first uttered, words which will be re- 
peated as long as the American nation ex- 
ists, as long as the English language is 
spoken. It is always thus that the Great 
Thing comes; it is only “afterwards” that 
the greatness of it is recognized. It comes 
silently, secretly, stealthily, swiftly, “like a 
thief in the night.” It is swift as the swal- 
low’s wing; a moment, and it is past. It is 
always “in such an hour as ye think not” 
that the King comes; it has always been 
“while men slept” that the immortal thing 
has been done, that the immortal word 
has been spoken. The hearing, when they 
are spoken, of words which are to be “an 
everlasting possession ” is for those who are 
found watching. “If the goodman of the 
house had known in what hour the thief 
would come, he would have watched.” 

It was in the midst of this conversation 
about the great President, his homely say- 
ings, his immortal words, that the proprie- 
tor, who, during the Civil War, had been 
a soldier in the Union Army, communicated 
to his customer the interesting information 
that he, too, had a slight personal recollec- 
tion of his own in regard to President Lin- 
coln. He spoke, evidently with some degree 
of hesitation, and in a low voice, unheard 
except by the one to whom it was addressed. 
Instantly the writer was alert and attentive; 
for the personality of Lincoln is one of 
boundless interest, and every piece of per- 
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sonal recollection of him, however slight, is 
of value. “It means much to me,” said his 
friend, “ but I seldom speak of it; for there 
are persons who are critical and suspicious, 
and apt to think that one is pretending and 
fabricating.” Then he proceeded to relate 
how he had been severely wounded in the 
second battle of Bull Run, and how, after 
lying all night on the battlefield, among the 
dead and wounded, he had been removed 
to a house in the neighborhood, where he 
remained from August 30 to September 30, 
1862. A few years ago he made a pilgrim- 
age to this battlefield, and stood once more 
on the very spot on which he then lay as 
a wounded soldier ; it was on the floor, near 
the chimney-place, and commanded a view 
of the hall and the door of the main en- 
trance. One day, while he lay there, he saw 
a distinguished-looking Southern officer en- 
ter the house. He came into the room 
where the wounded soldiers were lying, 
and, before he went away, knelt down and 
prayed among them. It was Stonewall 
Jackson! That was an experience, indeed; 
an experience the memory of which may 
well be, in all after time, for him to whom 
it occurred, an exceedingly precious thing. 
To have seen Stonewall Jackson, in some 
respects the most picturesque, striking, in- 
teresting and impressive figure of all the 
generals who fought in the great war! And 
to have seen him in his characteristic atti- 
tude of prayer; and to have heard the 
words of the prayer he offered there among 
the wounded soldiers! 

Afterwards an exchange of prisoners 
brought our friend to Washington; and it 
was there that he saw President Lincoln. 
He saw him, indeed, every day; for daily 
the President’s carriage, accompanied by 
the “black horse guards,” going to and fro 
between the White House and the Soldiers’ 
Home passed the Columbia College Hos- 
pital of which he was an inmate. One day, 
when there were five men on crutches be- 
fore the hospital, he being one of them, 
they observed the President’s carriage 
swerve towards them and then stop in front 
of them. The President alighted, shook 
hands with each one of them, and to each 
one spoke a few kind words. Then he 
crossed the street to where two soldiers 
were standing who had each lost an arm, 
and shook hands with them, and spoke to 
them in like manner. Such was our friend’s 
momentary personal contact with President 
Lincoln. A slight thing, but infinitely sig- 
nificant, suggestive, touching. No wonder 
that it “means much” to the man with 
whom the President shook hands that day; 
that the recollection of it is a thing of great 
price. It reveals President Lincoln in one 
of his characteristic attitudes, an attitude 
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as characteristic as that of Stonewall Jack- 
son praying. Nothing was more character- 
istic of Lincoln than his gentleness and ten- 
derness of heart, manifested toward all who 
were suffering in those days of suffering, 
and especially toward the wounded soldiers, 
whether of the North or the South, when 
he visited them in the hospitals. In his 
heart there was no bitterness; there was 
there, instead, only a great pity. How beau- 
tiful are those words uttered by him in one 
of the darkest hours of that dark time, 
“with malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” He bore a mighty load, but he bore it 
patiently and meekly; he passed through a 
great agony, but without a word of com- 
plaint. The deeds that he did, the services 
that he rendered, but, above all, the pity, 
the gentleness, the tenderness, the kindness 
that were in his heart,—these will cause him 
to be remembered with affection as long as 
the nation shall live. 

“Some years ago,” said our friend, con- 
tinuing his narrative, “I was in Chicago, 
and a friend took me in his automobile to 
Lincoln Park to see the great Lincoln 
statue. We stopped some distance away, at 
a point from which the best view of the 
statue is to be had. When I caught the 
first glimpse of it, it was so life-like that I 
seemed to see the President himself; and all 
that I have told you came rushing over me 
in such a way that for the moment I could 
not speak. My friend asked me what I 
thought of it. I said that I had never seen 
anything more life-like. Then I related to 
him what I have been telling you. And he 
said, “I would give ten thousand dollars 
for such a recollection as that.” 

“Why don’t you write these things down?” 
asked the writer, deeply interested; “for in 
these days every scrap of personal recol- 
lection of President Lincoln is precious.” 
It is because he has not done so, and is not 
likely to do so, that we have taken the lib- 
“~ of giving the substance of his story 

ere. 

The mention of writing things down re- 
minds us of something else, heard years 
ago, in this same barber shop. The writer 
had been struck by the distinctly French 
appearance and manner of the proprietor, 
and he recognized in his name a French 
name of corrupted spelling. ‘Do you know,” 
said he, “that your proper name is not 
——, but ——? It is a name well known 
in France; it is the name of two distin- 
guished French Protestant clergymen of 
the last generation. Your family must be 
of French origin; you must be of Huguenot 
stock.” “That is probably true,” he said; 
“old Captain ——, who knew the history 
of my father’s people, used to say that they 





were Huguenots.” Then he proceeded to 
say that his father had had a large family 
of boys; and that, when he was old, he 
would sometimes say to them, “Come, boys, 
and let me tell you something of the history 
of your people.” But he and his brothers 
were interested:in ball playing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, skating ; they had no time to listen. Then 
the poor old father would shake his head 
and say, sadly, “ Ah, well, the time will come 
when you will wish you had listened to me.” 
“Often and often,” said the barber, “I have 
thought of my father’s words, and how they 
have been fulfilled; for many a time have 
I wished that we might have been willing 
to listen to his story of the family history.” 
Well, indeed, might he regret not having 
listened to his father’s voice; for the story 
which that father had to tell was, in all 
probability, one of exceeding interest. It 
was, most probably, a story of persecution, 
flight and exile; a story of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, of the consequent 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve; of the 
flight from France across the Rhine into 
Germany; of the family exile from the 
beautiful land of the forefathers; of the 
coalescence with the German people; of the 
emigration of a later generation to the New 
World. It was, we venture to say, a ro- 
mantic and most interesting story of adven- 
ture, of narrow escape, of perilous journeys 
by land and sea. This was the story that 
had been handed down from father to son, 
generation after generation, until it came to 
the father of whom we speak. It came no 
farther; it ended with him; it was buried 
in his grave. Would that his sons had been 
willing to hear it, and had written it down; 
it would have been a very precious inheri- 
tance. The writer knows of many a family 
of Huguenot origin, whose history, if it 
could be recovered, would be a valuable 
family possession. There remain, perhaps, 
only the name, often disguised, like the 
name of our friend, by the altered spelling 
given it in Germany or America, and cer- 
tain persistent and seemingly indestructible 
French traits, reappearing from time to 
time, and bearing witness to the enduring 
quality of the original stock. As for the 
story, it has perished utterly. At last, it 
was not listened to; and it was never writ- 
ten down. 

This is written in the hope that, should it 
come to the notice of any young persons 
whose father may wish to tell them the 
story of their people, it may induce them to 
pause, in the midst of their amusements and 
pleasures, sufficiently long to listen to what 
their father may have to tell them. 

Reformed Church Messenger. 
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QUEER-LOOKING NEST. 





i fie Marshall boys were visiting at Uncle 

Alvin’s farm, They found many strange 
things out here in the country, for they had 
always lived in a large city. Every night 
at the supper table they had a wonderful 
story to tell their aunt and uncle. 

There was a pond down back of the 
house, and a brook that went trickling mer- 
rily along over the rocks in its pathway, 
making tiny cascades and waterfalls. They 
had great fun building dams across the 
brook, and sailing little boats back and forth 
across the pond. Beyond there was a shady 

ove. 

John Alden, who lived next to Uncle 
Alvin, came over every day to play with 
them. He told them all sorts of stories. 

“Say, Uncle Alvin, do polywogs turn into 
frogs?” asked Carlton. “John says they 
do, but I think he doesn’t know.” 

“They surely do,” replied Uncle Alvin, 
smiling at his earnestness. 

“But we’ve seen pictures of polywogs,” 
insisted Donald, “and they canswim. Frogs 
have legs and they hop.” 

“Tt is rather strange,” laughed Uncle 
Alvin, “but the polywogs certainly grow 
into legs, and become frogs that can leap 
and hop.” 

“And John says that there’s a kind of 
toad that turns green on the grass, and 
brown or gray if he stands on those colors. 
How in the world can he?” said Carlton. 

“ That is another mystery,” replied Uncle 
Alvin, “but it is really true. John was 
telling you about the tree toad. By chang- 
ing color in that way, he is able to hide 
from his enemies.” 

“The pretty butterflies come out of old 
gray cocoons,” continued Carlton, “and the 
fluffy yellow chickens hop out of egg 
shells!” 

“Seems to me,” said Donald, “that there’s 
lots of queer things happening all the time 
in the country.” 

“T guess you’re right, my boy,” agreed 
Uncle Alvin, as he slipped into his overalls 
and went out to the barn with his milk pails. 

Next day, Donald and Carlton were play- 
ing in the grove beyond the pond. 

“Oh, come and look!” cried Donald. 
“See what a funny looking nest.” 

“That’s not a nest, Don,” said Carl- 
ton, positively. “Birds don’t build such a 
great nest as that.” 

“Well, tell me what it is, then,” said 
Donald. “I think it is a big bird’s nest. 
Perhaps a crow, or an eagle, or maybe a 
parrot lives there.” 

“TI don’t believe there’s any parrots or 
eagles living in Brentwood,” argued Carl- 
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ton. “And don’t you remember the poetry 
we learned at school about the crow’s nest 
said, ‘In a nest made of sticks?’ This 
thing looks like a gray paper balloon, only 
it isn’t real round. 

The boys stood looking wonderingly up 
at the queer, gray thing that was suspended 
from a stout limb of a tall bush. Their 
curiosity grew as they gazed. 

“TI wish John was here; prob’ly he knows 
all about it,” said Donald. 

“ John always thinks he knows; but don’t 
you remember, Don, that uncle said the 
story John told us about those darning- 
needles that fly across the pond, sewing up 
a fellow’s mouth unless he kept it open, was 
just a yarn? Let’s find out for ourselves,” 
proposed Carlton. “That is the way to 
learn, so my teacher says.” 

” they ran to the barn and got a long 
pole. 

“Wish we had a ladder, so that we could 
climb up and peep in,” said Donald. 

“You don’t suppose it is a snake’s nest?” 
hesitated Carlton, as he stood with the pole 
raised ready to knock their queer discovery. 

“Well, let’s risk it anyway. We will open 
it real carefully,” planned Donald, “and 
we can run away if a snake tumbles out.” 

Just then, John came running down to 
the grove. 

“What are you after?” he called. “Oh, 
I see! Say, you fellows had best leave that 
thing alone.” 

“ What is it?” asked Donald and Carlton 
in the same breath. 

“You'll find out if you meddle,” cried 
John, shaking his head wisely. 

“Tm not afraid,” replied Carlton. “I 
guess it isn’t anything that’ll kill us.” 

“All right; go ahead if you want to,” 
said John. “T’ll stay and watch you.” 

Carlton gave the big gray bag a vigorous 
punch. It was fastened securely, and did 
not fall to the ground; instead, being very 
frail, the pole made a hole in one side. 
Another punch, and the angry little inmates 
rushed out to attack the enemy who was 
destroying their home. 

“Run, quick!” shouted John. “It’s yel- 
low hornets, and they sting awful.” 

John and Donald ran swiftly, but Carl- 
ton stumbled over the pole and fell. The 
hornets swarmed around him; before he 
could get away he was badly stung. 

“Mud is good for stings,” said John; 
“T’ll plaster you with some, Carl, and it 
won’t hurt long. Say, next time, I guess 
you city fellows will think I know what I’m 
talking about.” 

“There’s such queer things in the coun- 
try, it’s pretty hard to believe that anything 
is really so,’ answered Carl, mournfully. 
“This is worse than the time Don sat in 
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the ant’s nest, because they only have feet, 
and these horrid things can fly.” 

“Well, you know you said the best way 
to learn is to find out things for yourselves,” 
reminded Donald. 

“Next time you will know a hornet’s 
nest, Carl,” said Aunt Emma, coming out 
upon the piazza with the ammonia bottle. 
—The Advance. 
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THE BEECHER CENTENARY. 








BY ROLLIN A. SAWYER, D.D. 





. is the birthday, after a hundred 
years, of our greatest man, both as 
preacher and platform orator. We write 
in a wrinkle of land cut by an ice river, 
according to Shaler, three hundred feet 
below the level of the sea. To-day it is a 
quiet valley in the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, with a lake that widens to the sea, 
whence comes up to our ears the boom of 
the Atlantic surf. We are reminded of the 
way men’s lives mark a symbol of the mem- 
ories that rise up out of the past, to sanctify 
and glorify the scene of our present living. 
We are taught how the uplift of a race and 
nation has revealed the forces that molded 
in the primeval dark the daylight forms on 
which we look with comfort and hopeful 
cheer. We fulfil a holy duty to keep the 
memory of our mighty past alive in the 
urgent call of our everyday life and work. 
The song of a bird, the bustle of the house, 
may fill the ear, but the dim murmur of 
the great deep yonder has all the grandeur 
of the eternal. We hear the call of eter- 
nity in memory of our great benefactors. 
The men who knew Henry Ward Beecher 
in the prime of his immense and majestic 
manhood and have lived on into this present 
era can justly fix his place in history and 
his rank among historic men. Probably no 
man living is better able to estimate Beech- 
er’s true worth and grade than his successor 
in Plymouth pulpit. After reading Dr. 
Abbott’s tribute to his predecessor as an 
orator, we incline to exceed his high esti- 
mate in the statement of a conviction that 
we have never had, nor are likely soon to 
have, his peer. Thinking it all over from 
our knowledge of men and oratory since 
1847, we are supremely sure that from the 
beginning of his Brooklyn ministry. the 
high-water mark of forensic eloquence was 
being drawn at the unattainable for a rec- 
ord period. The oration sermon was, in his 
day, at its altitude, and there were two rival 
splendors in Brooklyn, unmatched anywhere 
else for sustained supremacy, of whom it 
could be said frankly that they touched the 





two heights, matchless written and extem- 
porary speech. That is, one read closely 
his eloquent manuscript, and the other 
broke loose from an eloquent paper into the 
marvels of supereloquent oratory. So far 
as these models are concerned in practise, 
there has been a change, partly for the bet- 
ter perhaps, and largely for the worse. 
Insomuch that oratory in the pulpit is at a 
discount, and a multitude.of other elements 
has come to modify taste and disqualify 
public speakers. Nevertheless the fact that 
a great orator is the greatest power that 
men have known, and that oratory is the 
highest form of art, both for the delight it 
gives and the might it exerts, abundantly 
proves the preéminence of the true orator 
and the permanence of his sphere. We 
shall always need oratory, and we shall 
always raise up orators. Of the pen or the 
platform, they shall be our leaders and 
princes. Fashions may change, but not the 
primal facts. In the vast uplift of the last 
century the orator has played his foremost 
part. There is no agency that shall be 
reckoned to supercede him. Even the age 
of science, invention and economics in 
which we are now fairly launched can 
never obliterate the man of power in 
speech. And the next age shall bring forth 
its teachers and its preachers for a service 
that shall be as sublime as it is enduring 
and supreme. 

Fifty years ago, as we speak from per- 
sonal memory, Plymouth pulpit held the 
center of the stage. It was a day of great 
preachers and competing sermonizers. On 
Remsen street Richard Storrs rang his un- 
paralleled note of stately, polished, schol- 
arly preaching. There is not a pulpit of 
this day that is the like or the rival of his. 
We are not here to say wherein his pulpit 
was inferior to that of Orange street. It is 
enough to suggest the contrast of a grand 
and stately oratory with the fire and force 
and flame that fed the fame of the one man 
who gave Brooklyn its high place all over 
the land; for that day, as never before or 
since, the pulpit par excellence was on Co- 
lumbia Heights. Thither all the world went 
to hear the best and greatest. Nobody 
seemed to question it; they went and were 
satisfied that they had heard the prince of 
the platform, the pulpit star of the period. 
In a niche near that pulpit there was a 
silent man taking stenographic notes. They 
were literally the words of the preacher 
and also his prayers. You could not find 
them in the bundle of writing that always 
lay on the speaker’s desk till he took it up 
to show how much more might be said than 
the sermon actually spoken. 

Now it was these stenographic notes that 
found their way into the papers. Sometimes 
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into the Tribune, mainly into the old Inde- 
pendent. There have been Brooklyn ser- 
mons in other papers sincethen. There are 
pulpit fly leaves going about to-day. But 
it needs not our pen to tell the truth, which 
is more manifest now than ever, that those 
sermons of Beecher’s prime acted and re- 
acted on the hearts of men like bells rung 
out of heaven. Such discourses had never 
got into print red hot from the fiery center, 
and they have never had a passable imita- 
tion. We recall a fine preacher of the time 
who spent a Sunday in Yonkers and Mon- 
day morning found on our study table the 
Independent with a Beecher sermon. He 
begged the privilege of making a “few 
notes.” Two hours later we returned to 
find our guest bent over his copy with tears 
fairly falling on it as he wrote. “My 
brother,” was his cry, “this is so wonder- 
ful that I have written all of it; there is no 
part to be left.” We say again, that is 
matchless preaching. You will search in 
vain for its like. Vainly will you seek to 
explain such preaching in the accepted 
predicates of criticism. The genius of such 
oratory is as elusive as light, as innately 
unspeakable as life. You may compare 
orators and show excess of excellence in 
this and that particular. When you touch 
the orator supreme you are hitting a “third 
rail” and the dynamic silences you. We 
had a consciousness of supreme excellence, 
of illimitable force, of superb illumination, 
of superhuman insight, of exalted and up- 
lifting ideals, and we rose to meet them 
and stood with hearts open and hands out- 
stretched to attain unto them, and the spell 
lingered to come back upon us in the long 
days of memory, like the fadeless glory of 
the morning. No wonder the crowds that 
went to hear went away to remember and 
to live anew. In the crash of 1857, when 
men felt the earth give way and the ex- 
changes held their breath in agony of ap- 
prehension, the Plymouth lecture room was 
full. Men went to find themselves, to touch 
the verities, to test the instinct of worship. 
Henry Ward Beecher was mighty in prayer. 
Let it never be forgotten of him that he 
led his people into the very secret places 
of Jehovah. That night his prayer was a 
path in paradise where God walked in the 
cool of the day. Then the man mighty in 
the Scriptures took up the eighth of Ro- 
mans as if each paragraph were a ripe clus- 
ter that he crushed in his hand for drops 


of comfort. One of our immediate com- 
pany was the late Andrew H. Green. He 
said, “I have not been a disciple or fol- 


lower of Beecher, but to-night I have drunk 
the wine of the gods and am converted and 
comforted.” What does it mean to New 
York and to all men that a man who could 
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so move the strongest manhood, stood for 
years in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
where the myriads of our people could 
come to carry away such inalienable treas- 
ure? To someone who objected that Beecher 
did not preach Christ as the fathers did, an 
eminent business man replied, “He does 
better for us all; he preaches Jesus, an 
available Savior.” 

In those days there was no talk of the 
pulpit as a failure. We remember the 
strong man who preached while the city 
grew out of its bounds below Union Square 
and held and trained great congregations of 
godly citizens. It was sometimes complained 
that Beecher was a reformer. Just as you 
hear him-now spoken of as an abolitionist. 
That he was not, as Dr. Abbott clearly 
shows. He was a “common-sense leader” 
against privileged and protected wrong. 
And we here give emphasis to the magnifi- 
cence of his splendid leadership. The great- 
est preacher was not a prisoner in his pul- 
pit. The power of the man went over to 
the multitude in its toil and struggle to be 
clean and live uprightly. It was Cuyler 
who said, “I am called the temperance 
preacher, but my neighbor, Harry Beecher, 
leads on like the Great Eastern, and I trail 
a jolly boat in his wake.” It was manifest 
to all men then, it should be remembered 
now, that in Ward Beecher the whole nation 
had a leader that counted for more than the 
statesmanship and oratory of Sumner and 
Seward and Webster. When the North- 
ern men at Washington had passed and 
praised the Fugitive Slave Law, the Brook- 
lyn statesman set up two slave girls at auc- 
tion on his platform and bought them into 
freedom in a whirlwind of protesting hu- 
manity. It was so that our great political 
leaders were rebuked and vanquished by 
the great leader of the people in Plymouth 
pulpit. Probably the greatest forensic ef- 
fort of George Bethune, so long preacher 
and pastor of the Dutch Church on Brook- 
lyn Heights, was his defense of the Tract 
Society in not printing anything against 
slavery, and in the old Tabernacle the next 
day Beecher took the platform after it had 
been proposed to raise money to send Bibles 
into “bleeding Kansas,” invaded by “ bor- 
der ruffians,” and at the end of a ringing 
speech against untimely “moral suasion” 
and “sentimental religious reformations” 
the speaker cried, in a flame of frank and 
holy zeal, “This is the Bible Kansas needs,” 
and held aloft a Sharp’s rifle. It was not 
many months later that the immortal Battle 
Hymn was sung with emphasis on the line, 
inspired by the man who knew when the 
rifle should supersede the Bible, “I have 
read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows 
of steel.” The silly charge that the Beechers 
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lighted the flame of civil war is just an 
unconscious confession of their leadership 
of the people, when timid, dull-sensed, am- 
bitious political leaders slunk away till 
forced to the front. 

We shall be forgiven and acquitted of 
irreverence toward great college men when 
we confess that the commencement speeches 
of Eliot, Hadley and Schureman recall the 
timid, ineffective leadership of the pro- 
gressive days fifty years ago, and when we 
look for a parallel to the leadership of the 
undaunted Beecher we turn from the men 
of precedent, of theory and of practical 
politics to the common-sense leadership of 
men not afraid to face the fury of machines 
and bosses and interests in order to protect 
the people and work their majestic will. We 
have called Beecher our greatest preacher 
with perfect conviction of what the eulogy 
means; but we feel equal respect for his 
clear vision as a prophet who sees the needs 
and the tendencies of the times. His days 
were full of the presage and portent of a 
new and grander era. How splendidly he 
rose to meet it! How we praise him to-day 
that he did not flinch nor falter in word or 
deed or command! So what is best in our 
achievement we offer up to him as our 
grateful tribute. How men called him a 
mere agitator and challenged his wisdom 
and sincerity! How we scorn them, as we 
pity their judgments! 

But the day of victory for the true pro- 
gressive is the long, long glory of his 
achievements. And we lay our laurel on 
his grave after the century has gone to wit- 
ness how deathless is a true man, a true 
preacher and a true leadership of a day and 
a generation ! 


a 





CHICKENS FOR SCHOOL FAIR. 





MONG the Press Bulletins from the 
State of Oregon is the following, 
which will be of interest in Pennsylvania: 
Boys and girls would you like to know how 
to get your chickens ready for the school 
fairs this fall so that, if they are really the 
best, they will get the prize? No, you 
mustn’t think that the best ones will always 
get the prize. They must look the best. 
This is what Prof. Alfred Lunn tells us and, 
though only recently a boy himself, he is 
now a very skillful poultryman in the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. And you know 
yourselves that if the feathers are dirty and 
scraggly the chicken looks drooping and 
discouraged and cannot be expected to win 
a prize, no matter how fine a fowl it really is. 
The first thing to do, Professor Lunn tells 
us, is to send to your county superintendent 
or the secretary of the fair for a premium 
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list. Then you decide just what prizes you 
are going to try for, not too many, and then 
try for them hard. Next you must select 
the best chickens you have in their class. 
The ones that are nearest just fully grown, 
“just coming of age, you know,” are likely 
to bethe best. They must be healthy, plump, 
in good flesh and their legs smooth and free 
from disease. Those that are not afraid of 
you, that stand up well and move about 
gracefully are to be chosen if they are as 
good in other ways. 

Then you must get them ready for ship- 
ping. About four days before you are to 
send them to the fair you are to give them 
a good bath. Get three tubs or large pans 
and put warm water in the first, water a 
little cooler in the second, and water with 
just the chill removed in the third. Take 
your chickens one at a time and soak them 
in the first tub until their feathers are wet 
through. You may put the head under for 
just a moment even if they do squirm. 
Then place them on a bench or table and 
go over with a good soap, rubbing it down 
well into the feathers. Then wash them in 
the second tub, brushing gently in the direc- 
tion the feathers go. Then rinse them in 
the third tub. Gently lift the feathers with 
the hand and stroke them until they are 
about dry. Last of all place them in a warm 
room until entirely dry. 

Now you are to train them to coop and 
to handling, and have a chance to show just 
how skillful you are. Get a coop for each 
“rooster” and one for every two or three 
pullets or hens. The coops are to be a little 
taller than the bird when it stretches itself, 
so that it can’t bruise its comb on the top. 
For a very tall bird thirty inches is right, 
but for your small bantams twelve inches 
is enough. Put three or four inches of dry, 
clean chaff in the bottom of each coop. 

You still have three days to train them in, 
and this is the best fun ofall. Take them up 
gently, speak kindly to them and stroke their 
feathers softly with your hands until they 
like it and lift their heads in approval. You 
see the judge may wish to take them up, and 
if they pose well, then it is a big point in their 
favor. While training feed them grain in 
the coop and place water just outside where 
they can reach it. Now comes the day for 
taking them or sending them to the fair. 
Put plenty of grain in the coop to last them 
until they are fed again, but no water. In- 
stead, put some vegetables or apples in the 
coop which will take the place of water 
very well. If you have really good chickens 
and follow the above simple directions you 
will be sure to make a very creditable show- 
ing, whether you take a prize or not. 
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FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


NE of the most interesting of arche- 
ological discoveries was made fifteen 
ab ago at Sippara, an ancient town of 
abylonia, by Father Vincent Scheil. This 
was the excavation of a schoolroom, with 
its complete equipment, giving a clear idea 
of course of instruction in those dimly dis- 
tant days. The little town of Sippara, or 
Sepharvaim, as it is written in the Bible, 
was called Sippara of the Plain, or the Sun- 
god, to distinguish it from a less important 
place of the same name. In length, its 
enclosing wall measured only four thousand 
feet, by twenty-five hundred, but its suburbs 
extended to thrice these dimensions. In 
general, where Sippara stood one finds only 
an irregular mound, bestrewn with rubbish; 
but digging below the surface reveals a 
well-preserved wall, and the remains of 
dwelling-houses and public buildings, with 
part of their contents still intact. Under 
the direction of the Turkish government, 
Father Scheil has unearthed a large por- 
tion of the town, and with the material 
found, has been able to produce a faithful 
picture of the public and private life of the 
inhabitants. 

Of special interest is the little school- 
house, full of evidences of the pupil’s work; 
tablets or tiles with that day’s graven lesson 
still incomplete; little clay fruit forms, or 
more ambitious statuettes in the process of 
modeling; styles and spatulas bent and 
broken from use as well as time. The build- 
ing is divided into seven rooms, of which 
the walls still stand, twelve feet high. In 
one room, which would be called in our day 
the school library, was neatly piled on a 
kind of platform a great quantity of clay 
tablets covered with graven inscriptions. 
One reads: “The scholar shall shine like 
the sun.” On others were engraved Su- 
merian hymns—the oldest Babylonian lan- 
guage—arithmetical problems, tables of 
weights and measures, vocabularies, and the 
like. Many of these tiles had unfortu- 
nately not been baked, and were therefore 
blurred and almost illegible. 

It was interesting to notice which of 
these tablets had served as models for the 
children and which were the copies, the 
clear perfection of the one and the waver- 
ing lines of the other plainly telling the 
story. In imagination one could look back 
over four thousand years, and see those 
children and older scholars bending over 
their tablets of fresh clay, and with a style 
of wood, bone or copper, carefully engrav- 
ing that day’s lesson. As soon as one sur- 
face of the tile was covered, it was reversed 
and used on the other side. If the teacher 
was displeased with the work, or if it was 
not worth preserving, the lines were scraped 
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off with a spatula, and the tile was ready 
for new or better work. In this way one 
set of tablets served for many seasons. The 
admixture of some kind of elastic substance 
gave the tiles a curious blue, metallic color, 
and a malleability which lasted for a great 
length of time. All the dated texts bore 
the name of the Babylonian king, Ham- 
murabi; this school therefore flourished 
twenty-three centuries before our Chris- 
tian era. 

“Too much work is required of ov 
school chihldren,” is the complaint of to- 
day. Father Scheil has shown that these 
children of Babylon, more than four thou- 
sand years ago, accomplished far harder 
tasks than ours. What puzzling difficul- 
ties lay in those cuneiform characters, the 
shower of straight lines, curves and crooks, 
most of which varied in meaning accord- 
ing to the slant, bend, or combination given! 
Long months were required to learn the 
possibilities of sense that lay in two or three 
strokes only. Then came the strokes in 
groups, like random tracks of birds in soft 
clay—the complicated verbs and trouble- 
some and whimsical gender and number of 
nouns. Poor little Babylonian schoolboys 
and schoolgirls of long ago! Their work 
was like counting the sands on the seashore. 
That there were also girls among the stu- 
dents is proved by one of the arithmetical 
tablets desciphered by Father Scheil, 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 





1" watchword of this age is culture. 

It is a theme that has manifestly caught 
the enthusiasm of American assemblies. 
Just at present, however, a problem that 
arouses grave apprehensions in the minds 
‘of sociologists is whether our public studies, 
efforts and services in behalf of neglected 
children are met by a corresponding en- 
deavor within the home? From many quar- 
ters comes the complaint that the distinctive 
features of home life are being obliterated. 
As a corollary it is pointed out that the 


blacklist of juvenile delinquents lengthens - 


before the eye of the magistrate. Civiliza- 
tion stands in with the order of the house- 
hold. The whole round of modern sciences 
but serves to emphasize the fact that the 
type of government beside the hearthstone 
is the type of government everywhere. The 
biggest diamond takes the luster and shape 
of its least crystal. Society develops in and 
through the character of the private citizen. 

Herein lies the plain duty of parents in 
regard to the education of their children. 
By nature the first guardians of the infant 
life, they hold in seclusion its possibilities 
as the husk enfolds the seed. Its moral 
nourishment is drawn from them as the 
bough feeds the bud. No language can do 
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justice to the dignity and importance of this 
intimate relationship, or magnify the oppor- 
tunity it affords to “make the best possible 
man out of the stuff.” Darwin traces the 
descent of man from the remote animal; 
but Drummond traces the “ascent of man” 
through the providences of motherhood. 
Home is the whole empire of the world to 
the stripling. All a child knows, believes 
and cherishes, ere the breeze from the out- 
side world blows upon him, he afterwards 
reads into the widest relations of life, as 
the eye roves the landscape through the 
window pane. 

Yet parents are strangely neglectful of 
their children’s morals. It never seems to 
occur to them that they can infect the tem- 
per, mold the thoughts, tie up the fibers of 
the will, direct the tastes, or steep with 
crystallizing rays the desires of the child. 
The same folk who would tend a straggling 
rosebush and be ashamed of an unkempt 
lawn, leave the “ firstborn of creation” to 
take its chance. A frisky dog rolling in the 
wild grass amid the burdock stickers is an 
apt image of the way they watch the young- 
ster grow up. Small wonder if such chil- 
dren become selfish, willful, blatant and dis- 
courteous, having no respect for age or 
authority. Thus left unfit and unhabited, they 
usually habit themselves by a misfit picked 
up in odd remnants from the crowd closest 
at hand. 

It is as needful the children be well-bred 
as well-fed, and more needful they should 
be trained than taught. Not what they 
know, but how they behave, is the critical 
issue. No greater error can be entertained 
than the supposition that the spread of 
schools will itself enthrone morals or the 


waves of intellectual enlightenment unhinge | 


the gates of barbarism and slaughter the 
“voluptuous dragons in their pavilions.” 
Our schools are doing magnificent work. 
Every particle of influence such as letters 
can convey is being brought to bear on the 
mind and manners of the pupils. But the 
moral education of the children cannot be 
achieved by proxy; cannot be left to the 
charge of schoolmaster, clergyman or mag- 
istrate. We can spare many sciences and 
remain oblivious of many arts, and still ex- 
ist. But the mainspring hid amidst the 
weights and wheels of society is keyed up 
by the hand of the parent. 

Emerson said: “The farmer is the man 
of the farm.” When parents are more care- 
ful in preparing the ground and sowing the 
seeds of order, truthfulness, honor, respect 
and obedience in the child nature, the genial 
light of schools will help to ripen these bud- 
ding principles to glad harvest. “What a 
child sees, it is,” makes a good motto for 
schools; but the deeper motto for the home 
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should be, “ What a child is, it sees.” Does 
anyone doubt the practical difference be- 
tween the gaze of the citizen who would 
have his dwelling brighten the street, and 
the gaze of the robber who would have the 
street dark to gather his spoils? Science 
has given us the age of vision. The hum- 
blest citizen intent upon the foremost and 
greatest of domestic arts—training a child 
to see straight and justly and true—can help 
toward making it an age of righteous 
achievement.—Philadelphia Press. 


_— 
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SERVICE. 








THE GOSPEL EMBODIED IN ONE WORD. 





REV. DR. CHARLES L, FRY. 





S lie is no Gospel apart from the fact 

of free, loving unstinted sacrifice. 
This is the very soul and essence of the 
evangel. Christ’s immeasurable love for us 
must awaken in our souls the spirit of self- 
consuming love for others, which is made 
concrete and real by constant deeds of ser- 
vice and sacrifice. The same mind must be 
in us which was also in Him. 

What would you say to my going so far 
as to claim such an unheard-of thing as 
that it is possible to condense into one 
single little word the whole sum and sub- 
stance of all the parables ever taught by 
that Divine Savior whom we are following 
step by step this week to His cross? Sup- 
pose it should be further added that the 
word is one of the most ordinary in our 
everyday usage; a word that belongs not 
alone to the religious sphere, but to the sec- 
ular as well, in every department of a 
Christian’s activity; a word that may per- 
tain alike to all men and women in Christen- 
dom, throughout the whole round earth, 
high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant—hence furnishing the one only 
possible basis of universal human equality ; 
a word of such comprehensive scope as to 
include every utterance of the lips and every 
deed of every person in every hour of every 
day, even those lowly labors which we term 
drudgery. Can you tell what this great 
word is. A prize was recently offered to 
anybody who would name it, in a large 
gathering of over 5,000 Christian people. 
Fifteen answers were given, and not one 
was the right word. Yet each of the fifteen 
words was an integral part of the right an- 
swer. Somebody said “Faith,” others said 
“ Hope,” “Trust,” “ Work,” “ Duty,” “ Pray- 
er,” etc. The true answer is service. This 
is the word written large in the story of 
Holy Week. And service is always vitally 
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related to faith, as the fruit of a tree is 
vitally related to its root. Why then was 
“Faith” not the right answer? Because 
fruit does not always develop from the root. 
Faith and work are not inseparable as they 
ought to be. 

Many trees bring forth nothing but leaves. 
For the same reason “ Work” was not the 
right answer. If work were always synon- 
ymous with service, it would have been. 
But not all work, alas, is genuine service 
tothe Lord. It might be. Hence, the more’s 
the pity that it is not. Suppose all the work 
done by the Christian people of this city 
and of every city in the land were real ser- 
vice, rendered as unto our Divine Master! 
Suppose the same mind were in us that was 
in Christ Jesus, what would become of our 
so-called drudgery? It would be dissolved 
and glorified, as being part and parcel of 
our life ministry. No act of service to any 
living human being, be it the very lowliest, 
or even to a dumb animal, can be so insig- 
nificant that it cannot be lifted into the ex- 
alted plane of Christian consecration, pro- 
vided only that the motive of it be love to 
God. No act in any man’s life can ever be 
so high that it cannot be degraded by a low, 
sordid, selfish motive. And, on the other 
hand, no act can ever be so lowly and ob- 
scure and menial that it cannot be trans- 
figured by a purpose of real, sincere, loving 
devotion to Christ our Savior. 

Work is not always service, but it may 
be. Nay, it must be either that or slavish 
grind; one or the other. Choose the alter- 
native for yourself. All of us are obliged 
to work. We have no option about that. 
The only question is, and it is a tremendous 
question so far as each individual man is 
concerned, shall your work be a treadmill 
ordeal, crushing the very life and soul out 
of you, or shall it be a literal ministry, in 
which whatever wou do, you do all to the 
glory of God and the good of your fellow- 
men? Shall the same mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus? 

Now see to what an astonishing extent 
this key-word “service” unlocks the true 
meaning of every parable of Jesus, from 
alpha to omega. First name the parables 
in their alphabetical order, then interpret 
them by this touchstone: A stand for the 
“accused steward.” Then follow the bigger 
barns, the candle under the bushel, the day 
laborers, the excuses, the fig tree, the good 
Samaritan, the house on the rock and the 
house on the sand, the intruder at midnight, 
the judge who feared neither God nor man, 
the king’s feast, the lost coin, the mustard 
seed, the ninety and nine, the outcast fishes, 
the Pharisee and the publican, the quiet 
growth of the seed, the rich man and Laz- 
arus, the sower, the talents, the unmerciful 
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servant, the virgins wise and foolish, the 
wheat and the tares, the ecstacy in finding 
the pearl of great price, the younger son 
who became the prodigal, and last scene of 
all, the final judgment at the end of the 
world. 

Glance back for a moment and run your 
eye hastily down this list of wonderful life 
pictures. What is the same identical word, 
the very same in every case, which focuses 
each one of these sun rays to the burning 
point? What was the accused steward’s 
offense? Unfaithfulness in service. Why 
were the bigger barns an offense? Unfaith- 
fulness in service. What is a candle made 
for? Not to be kept under a bushel, but 
for service. What happened to the day 
laborers? Everyone of them was treated 
alike at the day’s end, if he gave what ser- 
vice he could. Why was the fig tree cut 
down? It brought forth nothing but leaves, 
Why does everybody love the story of the 
Good Samaritan? It is such an exquisite 
picture of neighborly service. What is the 
rock on which a house will stand unmovable 
in the storm? The rock of Christian ser- 
vice, as the embodiment of Christian faith. 
All else is but sand, and a house built on 
sand will fall. What did the intruder at 
midnight so persistently plead for? For 
neighborly service in a sudden emergency. 
What was the unjust judge at last com- 
pelled to do, from sheer self-preservation? 
To render a service which he ought to have 
done without being forced to it. What ser- 
vice is connected with the king’s sumptuous 
feast? Going out into the highways and 
bringing in the poor, the maimed, the halt 
and the blind. (A service which we in 
these days are strangely loth to render! 
One would think it would be a real delight 
to carry such an invitation!) In the story 
of the lost coin, what was the reward of the 
service of the search? The joy of finding 
the treasure. What kind of service does 
the tiny mustard seed typify? Sosmall and 
insignificant as to be almost unnoticeable. 
Yet see into what a spreading tree a mus- 
tard seed can grow! 

It is not necessary to continue this story 
of the parables in detail, on to the end. 
Everybody can readily do that for himself. 
The scene of the last judgment is the most 
startling lesson of all, to impress the indis- 
pensable duty of rendering personal service 
to souls that are hungry and thirsty and 
destitute. Of that whole vast assembly of 
all nations gathered before the judgment 
throne, only two classes were made. Those 
who had served were set on Christ’s right 
hand, and those who had not, were ban- 
ished from His face into everlasting dark- 
ness. Though there were an infinite num- 
ber of distinctions among them, so far as 
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the iniquity of their earthly lives is con- 
cerned, from the infamous Neros and mon- 
sters of sin in its most horrible forms to 
those less heinous transgressors whose guilt 
was negative rather than positive, all these 
myriads were grouped together under the 
one common indictment of faithlessness in 
service. “ Ye did it not to Me.” What was 
specifically mentioned was not the murders 
and revolting crimes they had committed. 
This phase of their career is taken for 
granted, by the common instincts of the 
race, as in the very nature of things mean- 
ing their being eternal outcasts from God’s 
heaven. But to think that all the hosts of 
derelicts in rendering personal service to 
Christ, through His needy disciples and His 
needy causes (here is where the liberal sup- 
port of missionary enterprises comes in) 
are rated in the same category with the 
worst of sinners—why, it made my very 
heart stop beating when this tremendous 
truth first dawned on me! The whole con- 
ception has been a veritable revelation, that 
this one little word “service,” little in size 
but gigantic in content, so big that there is 
nothing in all our doings which it may not 
include, really epitomizes the entire sum 
and substance of our Lord’s teachings on 
the good fruit of faith, as the actual re- 
siduum of your life and mine, when it is 
finished. Self-sacrificing service for Christ’s 
sake is the one only thing that counts as 
having any eternal value whatever. In 
other words, the same mind being in you 
which wasalso in Jesus. All else, the riches 
and honors and pleasures of this world 
which perishes, are mere transient, fleeting 
shadows. 

Somehow, woman’s soul seems, as a rule, 
to respond more ardently to this Christian 
law of service and sacrifice than man’s. 
Not that women are essentially more re- 
ligious than men. This would be laying 
the blame on God. It would be charging 
Him with defective workmanship. It would 
mean His discriminating against one half 
the creatures which He made in His own 
image, and His putting fervency of conse- 
cration out of the reach of masculine souls! 
How dare anybody insinuate a thing like 
that in the face of such a thrilling example 
of masculine consecration as we have in 
David Livingstone the centennial of whose 
birth will be commemorated this week 
throughout English-speaking Christendom 
the world around! Remember his sublime 
life motto: “I will place no value on any- 
thing I have, or may possess, except in its 
relation to the kingdom of Christ.” The 
very same mind was in him which was also 
in Jesus. 

Every page of missionary history con- 
tains the names of men imbued to the in- 





most core of their being with identically 
this spirit of service and _ self-sacrifice. 
They are, in the highest sense, masculine 
copies of a masculine Christ. That Divine 
Saviour, whom we are following to His 
self-chosen Golgotha this Holy Week, is 
not a pallid, enemic, melancholy man, with 
feminine ringlets, lacking every sign of ro- 
bust, stalwart manliness—such as the medi- 
eval painters put on their canvas—but the 
reddest-blooded, most virile, most com- 
manding personality who ever breathed this 
world’s air. 

We believe He came from heaven to 
earth on the most masculine mission ever 
committed to a human being. Contrast the 
far-reaching character and scope of His 
work for mankind with the most ambitious 
schemes of this world’s warriors and states- 
men, and they sink into the paltriness of 
child’s play! What He undertook to do 
was nothing less than to make of this 
whole human race a radically new creation ! 
And the question I submit to you, my 
brothers, in the midst of these sacred days, 
so full of solemnizing memories, is this: 
Ought the work of such a kingdom, which 
is the one chosen instrument of the King 
himself for regenerating the world, appeal 
to red-blooded masculine men as their su- 
premest business? Is there any loftier 
standard of noble, useful living than to let 
the same mind be in us which was also in 
Christ Jesus? 


— 
a a 


THE CITY AND THE BOY. 








N° long ago there was sent out from 
Chicago a news dispatch telling of a 
well-to-do merchant in that city who has 
disposed of his lucrative business in order 
to “save” his son. He is going to move 
his family to a farm, and there, working 
with the sixteen-year-old for whose benefit 
the change is being made, he will try to 
overcome the evil effects of city life on 
the youth. This particular boy belongs to 
a large and respectable class. He has had 
a good home and every care has been be- 
stowed upon him. Yet his father, who 
says this lad was “teetering on the brink 
of ruin,” maintains that no matter how con- 
scientiously parents may strive, it is “ prac- 
tically impossible to rear a boy in a large 
city and bring him up to be a clean, broad- 
minded, wholesome young man.” 

On top of this came last Thursday’s news 
story from New York telling of the indict- 
ment for robbery and burglary of two high 
school boys who, though belonging to good 
families, had made a thorough study of 
crime and criminals with a view to becom- 
ing expert, high-class crooks. And none 
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who walk along the streets of this or any 
other large city need to be told of the idling 
youths, standing on corners or loafing in 
doorways; strolling along leaving a trail of 
cigarette smoke behind them, who are idling 
their way into ruin or crime. They speak 
for themselves, and what they say is not a 
good sign for the community or the nation. 
They, together with the great alley and 
back-street mass of lower-born boys, are 
fruits of differing phases of city life, though 
many of the evil influences which are re- 
sponsible for them flourish proportionately 
in smaller cities and towns. 

And the whole lot of them must be care- 
fully and properly dealt with, not only for 
the sake of their own souls and bodies, but 
quite as much for the sake of their fellow- 
beings. For, as George Kibbe Turner says 
in a recent discussion of the subject, “ very 
few people realize how far the destinies of 
a great city are taken charge of by the 
idle boy. The one place where votes form 
naturally in bunches, ready to the hand of 
the professional politician, is in the gangs 
of youths just coming into manhood, into 
which a large part of New York and Chi- 
cago and other cities naturally divide them- 
selves. And the apprentice politician who 
takes charge of them is, naturally, the idle 
boy, who is developing the physical and 
social traits of a leader. The more crooked 
the gang the more votes it will cast; and, 
by natural sequence the ‘wise boys’ grad- 
uate successively to take charge of city 
governments.” 

To eliminate this growing evil in so far 
as possible, many agencies are at work, 
among which are the Boy Scouts, the Boys’ 
Work Department of the Y. M. C. A., the 
boys’ farms of the Catholic Protectory and 
the Salvation Army, effective Curfew laws, 
and other active agencies. The chief aim 
is to sO improve or normalize the environ- 
ment of the boy early in life as to make 
room for the development of right desires 
and aims; for the flowering of the real boy. 

Of course, the school and the church 
should be the two leading factors in such 
work. But, as one active sociologist says: 
“Tf either the church or the school is to 
reach the boy, it will have to recognize and 
perform its task very largely beyond the 
traditional limits of the institution as such, 
and with a heartiness and masculinity which 
are now often absent. In this field the in- 
direct and extra-ecclesiastical work of the 
minister will be his best work, and the time 
that the teacher spends with his pupils out- 
side the school house may have more edu- 
cational value than that spent within. In 
due time society will be ready to appreciate 
and support the educator who is bigger 
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than any building; and outdoor schools are 
bound to grow in favor.” 

And not only outdoor schools, but out- 
door work, and plenty of it. The Chicago 
father who sold out his profitable business 
is a wise man. He not only understands 
the relative value of things, but he knows 
what to do to increase the worth of his 
best holdings—Phila. North American. 


— 
—~<o~ 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


HOW MAY ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES BE 
TAUGHT IN CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS? 





ARIEL M. EWING. 


bie = question may be answered from dif- 

ferent view-points according to locality, 
population and financial conditions, for the 
problems that confront the rural schools 
are many-sided. There is no doubt that 
each school in a rural district should offer 
instruction in Industrial Education, includ- 
ing Domestic Science and Art and all house- 
hold economy for girls, and agriculture, 
etc., for boys. But do the rural communities 
desire such a plan? It seems to me to be 
a lack of favorable sentiment rather than 
lack of funds that has, in most places, de- 
ferred the introduction of such work. This 
work should be carried out in such a way 
that it would convince the people of the 
value of the instruction offered. It should 
be such as would seem to them to meet their 
everyday needs, and therefore it should be 
of a decidedly useful and practical character. 
Such instruction should appeal to them 
from its utilitarian side. Rural folk are 
practical and analytic and they probably 
fail to see in the results achieved in schools 
where industrial arts are taught, sufficient 
reason for its introduction into rural schools. 
There is not enough strength and char- 
acter to the work and it is carried out on 
too small a scale to seem practical to them; 
and, in a measure, they are right. The city 
course of study in such work would not 
meet their needs. It must be worked out on 
a broad, general basis; the domestic science 
dealing not only with cooking and allied 
subjects but with marketing, house sanita- 
tion, ventilation, heat, light, proper meth- 
ods of sweeping, dusting, laundering, hy- 
giene and first aid to the injured. I think 
the course of study should be carefully 
worked out in.a course of special problems 
dealing with these different phases of 
Household Economy. 

Many mothers have small favor for Do- 
mestic Economy in the school. This, they 
claim, can be learned at home, but the truth 
of the matter is that the average child does 
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not participate in the daily occupations of 
the home as formerly in the days of our 
grandmothers, and besides, the instruction 
offered at home is often without founda- 
tion and system and is sometimes poor 
training because it gets the child into hard 
ways of performing simple operations. 
Popular sentiment must be aroused. While 
the processes must proceed along educa- 
tional lines, the industrial spirit must be 
present. If mothers are to be educated to 
the appreciation of this work new to them, 
it must be by beginning with processes they 
understand, with methods they can appre- 
ciate, and with equipment and utensils with 
which they are familiar. 

This work, if handled rightly, should 
serve to induce pupils to remain in school 
for a longer period of time, and not only 
to remain longer but to have offered to them 
work more real, less artificial than now, 
and that shall fit them to cope successfully 
with the problems of the rural community, 
and create in them dispositions less dis- 
satisfied with country ways and less willing 
to leave the seeming dead life on the farm 
for the interesting life of the city. 

One great hindrance to the introducing 
of this work in rural schools lies in the fact 
that it is so isolated and therefore is inade- 
quate to furnish the teacher the stimulat- 
ing influence which comes with life in the 
city, with others interested along the same 
and different lines of work. There is mo- 
notony in the sparsely settled country local- 
ities that the average teacher can not adapt 
to her well-being and which is not condu- 
cive to contentment and long service. Most 
of the rural teachers are inexperienced and 
as soon as they become proficient are in- 
duced to seek better positions. It is detri- 
mental to any line of work to engage new 
and inexperienced teachers from term to 
term. 

In my mind the introducing of this work 
in the rural schools should be done by an 
experienced woman; one who knows her 
subject thoroughly and who has had varied 
experience in the teaching of these sub- 
jects relating to Domestic Science. A 
teacher in such a community will have all 
sorts of questions thrust upon her,—ques- 
tions that have never before come to her at- 
tention and are foreign to anything she has 
met with in her experience, and these she 
must be ready to handle readily and tact- 
fully. The teacher of Domestic Science 
should not be content to follow a dull rou- 
tine of household drudgery in her teaching. 
They should show how intelligent taste and 
skill can make home an attractive place in 
which to live, and how scientific knowledge 
can enable the housekeeper to maintain the 
health and promote the well-being of those 
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committed to her care. Whatever will be 
effective in raising the grade of home life 
on the farm, in securing better nourish- 
ment of the farmer’s family, and in sur- 
rounding them with the refinements and at- 
tractions of a well-ordered home, will power- 
fully contribute to the prosperity of the 
country and the general welfare of the 
farmers. 

The girls should be taught how to set 
the table and serve the meals in the best 
manner, for the serving of the meal has 
quite as direct bearing on its value as has 
the cooking of it. Also, many of these same 
girls will be leaving the country for the 
city in a few years and how many are apt 
to be put at a disadvantage and made to 
feel awkward and embarrassed at not under- 
standing such practices. 

These girls should know how to cook for 
the sick and the well, for the child and the 
adult. They should know the value of a 
balanced ration and be able to give it in 
attractive form to the family. Not only 
should they know how to do all work in con- 
nection with the home as well as the mother, 
but they should have much clearer under- 
standing of the reasons. If household 
duties are drudgery they are probably so 
because they do not contain enough of 
the intellectual quality. Any work not 
intelligently performed very soon becomes 
drudgery. 

The course in cooking would be quite 
different in city and rural schools. In 
rural schools there would be more practice, 
less theory, since the educational side of the 
work would not be emphasized so distinctly 
as in city schools. The higher the school 
the more emphasis should be laid on the 
theoretical side of the work. This gives 
opportunities for a co-ordinate chemistry, 
physics, bacteriology, hygiene, etc., with this 
work. 

The cooking in rural schools would be 
working with large quantities to a greater 
extent than in city schools. Also in the 
country we find the same vegetable being 
used as long as it is in season, and it would 
therefore be important that the pupil learn 
all possible ways of preparing it, while in 
the city we find the majority of people us- 
ing vegetables out of season quite as much 
as in season, and therefore they get variety 
in the kinds of vegetables rather than in its 
preparation. In the rural school greater 
stress. should be laid upon the study of 
meats, especially as far as wholesale and 
retail cuts are concerned, also the curing 
of meats. Careful attention should be given 
to work in canning. We frequently find 
the farmer’s wife leaving her most nutri- 
tious vegetables to decay in the fields, and 
canning those vegetables which she feels 
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are easier to can. She does not understand 
that it is simply a different method needed 
for killing bacteria which attack these pro- 
teid vegetables from that needed for vege- 
tables which mould and yeast attack. All 
she knows is that she can’t put up these 
particular vegetables so that they will keep. 

In rural schools and in teaching younger 
pupils greater emphasis should be laid on 
skillful work, and in the city schools and in 
dealing with older pupils greater stress on 
intelligent work. With younger children the 
work should be given more nearly with a 
view to furnishing rest without idleness. 

If no kitchen is provided in the rural 
school the teacher might take the class from 
one farm house to another and prepare a 
meal that day for the family or they might 
be allowed to use the kitchen. This would 
be good training, as they would meet with 
all sorts of difficulties, and working in each 
house would mean a different problem. 
They might find a gas stove in one house, a 
coal stove in another, and different utensils 
to work with, etc. If a school kitchen is 
‘provided the cost could be made compara- 
tively small in rural districts by having 
children bring their own supplies, such as 
eggs, butter, milk, vegetables, fruits, etc. 
The work might need to be introduced 
through a series of lectures, these lectures 
being carefully planned and sent to schools 
by some instructor employed by the state. 

This course should contain, as well as 
cooking, some knowledge of simple die- 
tetics, marketing, serving, household sani- 
tation, dealing with such questions as the 
care of the house and its furnishings, the 
economical purchase and preservation of 
foods, the principles and practices under- 
lying wholesomeness and attractiveness in 
serving, practices involved in the mainte- 
nance of healthful conditions, such as the 
danger of the common house fly, and there- 
fore the need of absolute cleanliness and of 
keeping food under cover, etc. Also, the 
typhoid fever epidemic due to careless 
handling of milks, showing relation of house 
sanitation to spreading of disease. Their 
work in dietetics should teach them the best 
methods of cooking different foods in order 
to secure the greatest nutritive value at 
least cost, also the solution of special die- 
tetic problems arising in the home. The 
composition of various food-materials and 
the use of each in the body as well as the 
digestibility of each, and desirable com- 
binations. 

Of course we can set no plan and say 
conclusively that it is a good one. It must 
be tried and proven to be such; and for 
years to come work in Industrial Arts and 
Sciences will be purely experimental. 
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EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS. 





he rating the efficiency of teachers, there 
are so many good things to consider, 
I shall speak only of those, as I do not like 
a destructive criticism. So long as there is 
anything else one would rather do, that per- 
son has no right to become a teacher, for 
next to motherhood there is nothing in the 
world that calls for more whole-hearted 
consecration. So, first and foremost is the 
choice of the profession from love of the 
work, and this includes love of children. 

The one who becomes a teacher because 
she prefers that profession above all others, 
must be a student. She is ever a seeker for 
the truth and for best methods or means of 
leading her pupils upward. Through her 
energy, tact and skill in recitation, the ambi- 
tion of the child to know, to do, to be, is 
aroused and he grows in power and inde- 
pendence. The interest in his work is so 
stimulated, he forgets the pleasure he once 
derived in those things we call wrong, but 
too frequently the wrong was with the 
— rather than with the misdirected 
child. * 

The efficient teacher is ever in advance of 
her class in the careful preparation of les- 
sons, and she has a fund of general infor- 
mation to supplement her instruction, she 
is definite, concise and practical in all her 
teaching. There is the least possible waste 
of time, and the spare moments that may 
occur are utilized for the general good of 
the pupils. She is systematic in her work 
and is careful in the use of school property. 
Her room and desk are neat and orderly, as 
is her dress and general personal appear- 
ance. 

Through her individual interest and sym- 
pathy she gets a vision of the child’s ability 
and needs, she becomes his inspiration to 
nobler ideals of life. To her the grade work 
as outlined is but the foundation or frame- 
work upon which she builds, for it is not the 
letter, but the spirit of the law she follows. 
She has regard for the individual needs of 
the child rather than the subject. 

The larger part of the teacher’s working 
capital for success is her understanding of 
human nature and the efficient teacher has 
this gift in large measure. Through this 
power, coupled with her energy and skill, 
she tactfully leads the pupil whither she 
will. She neither scolds nor frets, but 
guides and controls wisely through eye, a 
well modulated voice, and the heart love. 

The efficient teacher of to-day would 
cease to be one of high standing were hers 
not a progressive efficiency, and the salary 
of the progressive teacher should be deter- 
mined, not on promotional examination, but 
rather on her capacity as a student and the 
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result of her work, particularly on the 
inspiration she has implanted to nobler 
ideals and loftier aims, for through her 
strong personality and untiring energy, the 
pupils entrusted to her care and guidance 
are lifted to a higher plane, made stronger 
spiritually, morally and it may be well 
grounded in plans and purposes for their 
life work. 

It is in the first eight grades that the 
foundation of character is laid, and no 
teacher’s work or responsibility, in either 
high school or college is so great as that of 
the grade teacher, and the greatest care 
should be exercised in the choice of these 
instructors for the young child. 

We have many efficient teachers in the 
grades, yet they are the least appreciated 
and the poorest paid of any in the profes- 
sion. Her price is above rubies, her salary 
will never be commensurate with her value. 
A weeding process would greatly reduce our 
numbers, and our schools would be the 
better for the weeding, but the efficient 
teacher should not suffer for that for which 
she is in no way responsible, namely, the 
employing and the retaining of poor value- 
less teachers in our schools. 

How grand it will be when some great 
educator comes so close to child life and 
with a clearer vision of the real needs of the 
individual child, devises a system of teach- 
ing so simple and plain that much time and 
misdirected energy shall be saved. This 
great benefactor to mankind is coming, it 
may be very soon, but until his coming, the 
greatest problem you and I face to-day is 
how. to make our schools more efficient 
under present conditions. The task is not 
an easy one, but we must not shirk the 
responsibility.—Colorado School Journal. 


— 


CALL IT WHAT YOU WILL. 








TEMPERAMENT, magnetism, personality, 
call it what you will. Surgeon General 
Stokes of the navy in his annual report 
maintains that in the selection of commis- 
sioned officers for important commands it 
is necessary to take into consideration the 
indefinable, inscrutable quality that is called 
temperament, and that represents the con- 
summation and the blending of many de- 
sirable personal characteristics. He is right. 
Victories on land and sea have been won 
by the irresistible magnetism of the leader. 
Perry on Lake Erie, Sheridan at Cedar 
Creek, Nelson in the battle of the Nile, 
Havelock at Lucknow, Farragut at New 
Orleans, proved the value and the valor of 
a man beyond cold statistical tabulation or 
the phrases of an official report. 

“ An’ he lifts ’em, lifts ’em, lifts ’em 

Through the charge that wins the day!” 





Sooner or later the test of the man comes 
and is applied, not to what he learned at 
school, but to his very being. He must have 
the accurate knowledge that the books can 
give, of course. But he must have more 
than that. The need is not of less exami- 
nation, but of still more drastic ordeals to 
ascertain his points of excellence and his 
deficiencies. When the crisis comes it will 
take toll of all that he is and the best that 
he can do, and in a flash of blinding light 
the man himself will stand inexorably re- 
vealed. Here is where the teacher also is 
great, the teacher who leaves impression, 
thought and purpose that stimulate and in- 
spire, mold and make better and greater 
men and women. 
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A FEW years ago a county superintend- 

ent of schools in this State was 
quoted as saying that his schools during his 
administration had made wonderful prog- 
ress and would soon be on an equal footing 
with city schools; as a matter of fact in the 
nine years of his administration the only 
changes in the little white school houses 
under his supervision were necessary re- 
pairs such as new coats of paint or patches 
put on the leaky roofs. Of course this 
superintendent was not wholly to blame for 
the vegetative condition of his schools. 
From the point of view of holding his job 
he had to show a good hand. The day is 
here, however, wherein the county super- 
intendent does not have to fool the public 
to hold his job. Difficulties which he could 
not surmount before are being made some- 
what easier by the codperation of the State 
Board of Education. Yet there are loads to 
lift. If we would pull the rural schools of 
this State out of the rut of inefficiency, 
school directors must put their shoulders 
stronger to the wheel. 

Among the many powers vested in school 
directors by the State, the following de- 
serve first consideration, viz.: the choice of 
teachers, the courses of studies, school sup- 
plies and care of school buildings. First, 
as to the choice of teachers. This I admit 
involves more important consideration than 
I can give it. Yet school directors think 
and feel, I suppose, that the bovs and girls 
of their districts deserve just as much and 
as good schooling as the boys and girls of 
the city. School directors also know that 
it is impossible to have good schools any- 
where without paying for them. If they 
want good teachers, they must pay for them. 
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Professional preparation for teaching costs 
money, time, effort and natural ability. 
Futhermore, the standard of life in the way 
of general culture, dress and character 
which the public demands of the teacher— 
school directors must consider these things. 
Some school directors, it is true, think that 
rural school teachers are paid enough. 
The poor ones are often paid too much. 
Not so with the good teacher. Fifty dollars 
a month—on the basis of twelve months in 
a year for the teacher cannot die when 
school closes and resurrect himself when 
school opens (some do, I admit)—fifty dol- 
lars a month means but little more than 
thirty dollars a month for the year. The 
teacher must live physically, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually for twelve months 
in the year. But on thirty dollars a month! 
For what would one rate the professional 
ability of a doctor, lawyer or banker whose 
professional services netted him only a little 
more than enough to pay his board bill? 
School directors would not employ a cheap 
doctor with a cheap diploma, but some of 
them would employ a forty dollar teacher 
thereby thinking they are saving money for 
the tax-payer and having easy sledding for 
themselves. 

Furthermore, the choice of a teacher 
ought to be scholarship, experience, skill 
and natural ability rather than the fact that 
because this or that teacher was nurtured 
and educated in a certain school district, 
it follows that he should be selected to teach 
in that district. If one were in need of 
medical services, one would not turn from 
an experienced physician because he hap- 
pened to be a stranger, for a horse-doctor, 
because he happened to one’s neighbor. 
School directors want expert service in 
their schools. The children want good 
teachers regardless of whether they are im- 
ported from California or Europe. 

Besides the choice of teachers there is 
the course of study. Section 1608 of the 
School Code reads: “That the board of 
school directors in every school dictrict in 
this commonwealth with the advice and as- 
sistance and approval of the proper super- 
intendent of schools shall arrange a course 
or courses of study adapted to the age, de- 
velopment and needs of the pupil.” The 
impracticability, however, of attempting to 
arrange courses of study for rural schools 
in which teachers must conduct eight grades 
and hear forty or more recitations a day is 
apparent. Before adopting a course of study, 
the logical method would seem to be to re- 
duce the number of grades to a teacher so 
that there would be more time for thorough 
systematic work. As conditions now are 
our rural schools from a business stand- 
point belong too often to the age of the 
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hand-rake and the tallow candle. 
men are aware of this fact. 

The course of study as related to the 
rural high school presents a different phase. 
Here we perceive the direct influence of the 
State. Each year the State is giving closer 
supervision to the rural high school. In 
these schools the courses of study must be 
approved by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction if such schools want the 
assistance of the State. Yet in spite of the 
sincere and earnest supervision of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, not a few 
of our rural high schools are indifferent to 
those things that are the basis of high school 
efficiency. I have in mind a rural ‘high 
school that changes its course of study with 
every change of principals; of another that 
changes its course of study with every 
change of school directors. What would 
one think of a business that changed its 
system every eight months. School di- 
rectors, you cannot maintain an efficient 
high school where no uniformity of work 
exists, where one year the school is built 


‘up and the next year given a black eye. If 


you would have an efficient high school, you 
must adopt a course of study in accordance 
with the needs of your community and 
higher education, and not only stick to that 
course of study but see to it that the prin- 
cipal covers the work laid down in that 
course. I recall a rural high school in 
which a good course of study was adopted 
two years ago. One principal covered the 
ground required; another a little later cov- 
ered only three-fifths of it. This principal 
taught a successful school, so the school 
directors said, for no complaints were made. 
But the tax-payers were robbed. 

Proper courses of study suggest the mat- 
ter of supplies in our rural schools. A car- 
penter can accomplish practically nothing 
without tools. This is, in a measure, true 
for the teacher. Every country school 
should have an up-to-date dictionary. Be- 
sides, there should be books for supplemen- 
tary reading. Some rural schools have 
cheap libraries; but books related to the 
subjects taught they do not have. Care is 
necessary, however, in the selection of 
books. I have in mind a school board that 
was hypnotized into buying a set of en- 
cyclopedias which were, for school pur- 
poses, practically useless. The cost of the 
set would have bought a small useful li- 
brary. Similar mistakes are made in pur- 
chasing text-books. I am acquainted with 
a school board that adopted a school reader, 
basing their judgment as to its value upon 
the thickness of the text. 

Now, about the care of school buildings. 
It may be near the truth to say that most 
rural school buildings in this State have 
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stoves without shields to protect pupils 
seated at their desks from direct rays of 
heat. Furthermore, what is true of stoves 
is equally true of thermometers. These are 
requirements, according to Sec. 619 of the 
School Code. It would seem that were the 
homes of rural school directors as unequally 
heated as most rural schools there would be 
a movement toward the heat equator. I 
have in mind an experience of mine as a 
rural school teacher. The school-house 
consisted of an oblong room and a small 
room for wraps. On cold days the school- 
room was either too cold or too hot, de- 
termined by my sense of temperature for 
I was the thermometer for forty pupils. I 
was not, however, cut out for a thermom- 
eter. Sometimes perspiration rolled in big 
drops down the faces of the pupils near 
my desk; sometimes white fog hung over 
the faces of the pupils in the back seats. I 
recall one little chap who sat in the far cor- 
ner of that room. On cold days he had 
poor lessons; on warm days good lessons. 
In order to move him nearer the heat of 
the big drum stove, I constructed a seat 
out of a cracker box and placed it near my 
desk. The little chap appreciated the 
change. After that he led his class, yet at 
times he had a hot time to hold his place. 
Rural schools must be properly heated. It 
is unreasonable to expect a pupil to be active 
in body and mind while he sits in an ice box. 

Besides proper heating there is that im- 
nortant matter of proper ventilation. School 
directors know that foul air is detrimental 
to good health and therefore detrimental to 
clear thinking. A lighted candle will not 
burn in a room filled with carbonic dioxide 
gas. Why, then, should one expect child 
life to exist where air is often so foul that 
a knife wouldn’t cut it? Not a few rural 
school directors have visited their schools 
in which the closed windows were sweating 
with wet poison and the odor in the room 
suggested not the sweetness of new mown 
hay but the odor of death. Enter most 
rural schools prior to intermission and per- 


ceive the rotten odor; notice the pale faces — 


and lack of vitality in both pupils and 
teacher. The public health, as Lord Bea- 
consfield said, is the foundation on which 
reposes the happiness of the people and the 
power of a country. To-morrow is in our 
schools to-day. The children there plead 
with you, school directors, to surround 
them with favorable conditions for health 
of body and mind. Those little chaps do 
not understand but you understand that life 
is a battle in which the prize goes to,the 
strong—a battle in which strong lungs, red 
blood and iron nerves are necessary to win, 
to get bread and butter, and to enjoy some 
of the blessings wrought by man and by 
his Creator. 
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[* no other way perhaps has the advance- 
ment in civilization and enlightenment, 
the constantly nearer approach to the real 
spirit of Christianity and the exemplifica- 
tion of its principles been better shown 
than in the movement of comparatively 
recent origin to ameliorate by law the con- 
dition of children. The time is within the 
memory of men still living when under the 
apprentice system in England the parish 
hired out its pauper children to the factories 
where they were subjected to such inhuman 
hours, brutal treatment and unsanitary con- 
ditions that the government was urged to 
interfere but did -not, and later the children 
of the poor generally in England worked 
under similar conditions. 

Not until the middle of the last century 
was a law enacted in Pennsylvania forbid- 
ding the employment of children under 
thirteen years of age in mills, factories and 
mines. Less than thirty-seven years ago 
the first society in Pennsylvania for the pro- 
tection of children from cruelty was formed, 
although some years before that time we 
had a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. About the same time that the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Protection of 
Children was projected at a meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, presided over by Governor Hart- 
ranft, just before the expiration of the term 
of his office, there was formed in this State 
the first Society for Organizing Charity— 
a work very closely related to and indeed 
inseparable from the question of child 
welfare. 

Only within the last thirty years has the 
question of child labor attracted anything 
like the attention from the general public 
the subject demands, and, it is only twenty 
years since the first law was passed for 
State supervision in some degree, of minors 
in factories, mills, mines and mercantile 
houses and authorizing the establishment of 
a department of factory inspection. 

During the years since the first factory 
inspector was appointed under the law of 
1893, there has been much improvement in 
the treatment of children, not only as to 
employment but in the method of dealing 
with the wayward and delinquent ones. 
This has been accomplished largely through 
the influence of organizations of humane 
and enlightened men and women but the 
first general conference in Pennsylvania 
for the advancement of child welfare is 
now being held in this city under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers—which is itself a recently formed 
organization. 

A glance over the programmes of the 
conference of these organizations will show 
what a wide range of problems the child 
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welfare movement involves. Among the 
subjects discussed are: Needed legislation 
for child welfare, why citizens should co- 
operate with juvenile court associations, 
child problems; probation work; eugenics; 
character building; urgent needs of the 
child in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and 
compulsory education. 

Intimately associated with child welfare 
are all the problems of sanitation and 
hygiene, including housing conditions in 
city and country. The philanthropic men 
and women of Pennsylvania could not be 
better engaged than in the thoughtful and 
enlightened discussion of these subjects, in- 
terchanging experiences and opinions and 
formulating practical plans to promote the 
physical, moral and intellectual welfare of 
children by every possible public and pri- 
vate agency.—Harrisbury Patriot. 
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THE REBUKE OF CONCEIT. 





MAN likes sometimes to think he has 
done good work; he will, perhaps, 
complacently pat himself on the head as he 


contemplates with swelling pride the Baby-. 


lon he has builded, the rails he has laid, the 
book he has written, the life he has led. It 
is disconcerting when we are proud of our- 
selves and think we are almost as gods to 
find, in five minutes, a man who has done 
the same thing and done it much better. 

There are comparatively few conceited 
men of science, because the first result of 
their probing—horizontally or vertically— 
is to bring them into contact with natural 
forces that hopelessly belittle the things that 
in the sight of men are large. This earth is 
an enormous place of residence till one 
looks into the teeming heavens and grapples 
with the orbit of Saturn or attempts to 
loose the bands of Orion. When you have 
tried to measure in light-years the cosmic 
distances “ further than rebel comet dared 
or hiving star-swarm swirled” what does 
the mileage that puts a girdle round the 
earth seem to be? A man’s circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe seems then as trivial a 
feat as a small red spider’s journey round 
a crabapple. 

A fly starts across your blotting pad; you 
know perfectly well that he and his cousins 
are porters of all kinds of filth and disease, 
and with a stroke you end his life. Yet 
what mortal could reconstruct the marvelous 
gauze and framework of the wings of 
Musca Domestica, or restore the visual 
power to the wonderful eyes? We think 
we have done a great thing in covering ~4 
square miles of land, more or less, wit 
various kinds of buildings and pavements— 
but what is this to the prolific wizardry of 
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an Amazonian forest, or the upreared At- 
lantean shoulders of a mountain range? It 
is good of nature to let the puny incon- 
spicuousness of man roam at large upon 
earth; every now and then at the back of 
the north wind, or in the slmubering bowels 
of the volcano, or in the wild white anger 
of the sea, she takes the power into her 
own hand, reclaims what is her own, and 
lets her awful might and majesty be 
known. For a little while, man holds his 
peace and is sobered; the effect wears off, 
very fortunately for his necessary task, and 
once more he presumes and is complacent, 
puts forth his argosies, rebuilds his hut and 
his vineyards upon the stiffened lava flow, 
and holds his Durbar triumph in the dust 
of the tombs of forgotten emperors. All 
that once was has gone its way, and need 
trouble us no more. The architecture of 
our minds is such that we live in the pres- 
ent, and plant grass seed upon yesterday as 
though it were a thousand years ago. That 
is why the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Rome, the fall of Troy or the destruction 
of Alexandria, the great plague and the fire 
of London, are not couna to remind us here 
and now; something must happen, and keep 
happening, in our own time, to print the 
lesson in terms of fire and hail; and Pom- 
peii is matched by Martinique. It is not to 
our purpose here to view these dread calam- 
ities as providential visitations; we are now 
merely considering them in the light of im- 
partial, impersonal events that have given 
man to feel his own infinite inconsequence. 
Whether they do or do not point a moral to 
fear or superstition or a reverential spirit, 
they make a man feel considerably smaller 
than the measurement he has taken of him- 
self on his own scale of values. 

It is hard to understand how when a man 
views the length and breadth of the crea- 
tion about him he can still behold “ his own 
vast shadow glory-crowned” and feel that 
he is of potent consequence as compared 
with the power of which all that he sees is 
the outward evidence. 

But one is abashed and diminished by 
smaller things than overwhelming natural 
phenomena. You may have written what 
you think is an undying poem. Then you 
read Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Im- 
mortality,” or Matthew Arnold’s “The 
Buried Life,’ or Browning’s “The Ring 
and the Book,” or Francis Thompson’s 
“The Hound of Heaven,” and the conceit 
of your own production must at once die 
out of you. You have painted a picture, 
and you enter a gallery where Whistler or 
Rembrandt or Holman Hunt or Titian gazes 
upon you in the austerity of enduring dig- 
nity and beauty. No artisan or artist des- 
tined to go far will ever dare to feel, much 
less to say, that his handiwork has sur- 
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passed that of others for he has only to 
look about him to find points of excellence 
in the work of those who—for other merits 
—may he patterning after his own work. It 
is hard to understand where and how a man 
can find any room to be vain of his own 
doing, when all round him and above him 
there is so much that is superior to his 
best.—Phila. Ledger. 
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CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 








SUNDAY EVENING AT HAMPTON SCHOOL. 





BY GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 





I WANT to speak to you of conduct and 
character, the relation between them, 
and their relation to success in life. You 
boys and girls are like the trees in the 
orchard out there. What are they there 
for? What is the difference between them 
and the wild cherry trees and crab-apple 
trees out in the woods and along the road? 
Yes, that is it! they are put there to be 
cultivated, so that they shall bear plenty of 
good fruit—good for use, and that will 
bring a good price because it is wanted. 
What are you young men and women here 
for? For just the same purpose: to be cul- 
tivated, improved, made to be of use in the 
world, so that your lives shall be full of 
good fruit. 

Now what must a tree have in order to 
grow? You have been studying about 
plants: what does the plant have to grow 
with? what is the most important part of 
it? Yes, its root. That is the part that 
makes no show, but it goes deepest and does 
the most work. You know the root spreads 
in all directions and drinks up the nourish- 
ment in the soil—what else does it do? 
Yes, it holds the tree firm and straight. 

You, too, must have the root of the mat- 
ter in you—something that doesn’t make a 
show of itself, but feeds your life, makes 
you grow and stand firm. That is Charac- 
ter. What is it? You must have faith— 
faith in God, faith in goodness—that is the 
root of the matter; and will bring the life 
of God into your soul. You must have 
hope—cultivate hope in God; faith and 
hope will feed your life and hold you firm, 
make you strong. Now you know that some 
trees have one great tap root as it is called, 
that strikes straight down from the centre, 
goes own deep, drawing up the richest 
nourishment, making its tree strong and 
tall and fruitful. Now remember that the 
tap root of our life is love. You know the 
text—“ Now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three ”—let us never forget that “ the 





greatest of these is charity ”—that is love. 
Love is character. “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” What he loves, what he 
wants, what he chooses, that is what he 
really is. 

But then, notice how, in Christ’s account 
of the judgment day, the question asked by 
the judge of each soul and the decision ren- 
dered, turn on conduct—it is really the same 
thing; but the judgment was: “inasmuch as 
ye did it”—or “asye did it not.” Paul says 
that “pure and undefiled religion before 
God and the Father” consists in deeds of 
love. It is all one truth—love shows itself 
in deeds or it isn’t love. Conduct grows 
out of character; good conduct out of good 
character, bad conduct out of bad character; 
deceitful conduct out of deceitful character. 
Deceitful conduct may deceive men for a 
while, but it doesn’t deceive God. Conduct 
grows out of character, just as the tree 
grows up from the root. 

I said you students are like the trees in 
our orchard. They are brought here to be 
set in good soil, taken care of, cultivated 
and improved. What is the soil for you 
students? It is the school, your opportuni- 
ties here. We are trying to do for you what 
Mr. Howe does for the fruit trees. And we 
are trying to increase and improve those 
opportunities for you year by year. You 
can yourselves see improvements in your 
opportunities here this year. Just as on the 
farm—when we started it, the soil was six 
inches deep, now it is twelve inches; we 
have really put one farm on top of another— 
so in the school there is more than twice 
the chance the first students had. So it 
will always be our effort to deepen the 
school’s soil: so we have improved the in- 
dustries, the classes, the Sunday-school ; the 
beautiful church is a great addition that 
you can all see. 

But you must do the great work your- 
selves, by using these opportunities. The 
school itself is like the tree. The tap-root of 
all its work is its work for character—that 
must always be its strength, its fundamental 
work; that is the meaning of its opportunity 
for self help, that is the deepest thought in 
its industrial work, and in all its work. 
What comes next?—the stem, the trunk— 
these are its elementary training, out of 
which all the rest must grow—the “three 
R’s”—you know what they are—reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The higher studies 
are like the branches, leaves and flowers, 
all fine and beautiful if they grow out of a 
good stem. So work away at your arith- 
metic; get your geography straight—don’t 
put Paris in Mexico; let your writing be 
better than mine. [It need be no hand- 
somer than the General’s was before his 
right arm was broken in the war.] Don’t 
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be impatient; start right and then the 
branches will be beautiful and grow in 
strength and order. You know the differ- 
ent studies are called “ branches,” and they 
are branches, all growing out of a common 
stem—see to it that it is straight and strong. 
Still higher come the flowers, the arts of 
beauty and expression—but they are all 
sham unless the stem is right; and unless 
they have grown out of it, they are just 
paper flowers tied on. The teachers must 
look out for that. 

One more fact I wish to call your atten- 
tion to—that is your relation to others. You 
are here, not each one alone, but all to- 
gether. Consider others. You remember I 
said the root of life is character. That is 
the underground part. All that appears out 
of the ground is conduct. It is by that we 
judge of the root. How do we judge of 
your character? By your diligence, your 
fidelity, your attention to study and work. 
Nine-tenths of life is conduct. I call your 
attention to it. Yow must work at it your- 
selves. Your teachers are looking out for 
your mental growth, the chaplain is looking 
out that you have the root of the matter in 
you, but we must all work together. Who 
regulates your conduct? [“ Mr. Curtis”— 
“Major Boykin”]—‘ Yes, the officers of 
the school, and your battalion officers. It 
is no pleasant task, but it is very important. 
But you must think yourselves of your rela- 
tions to others. That is the department of 
manners—“ Morals and manners :” you have 
frequently been talked to about this. There 
is no “ professor of manners” here, but the 
subject needs attention always. It begins 
with your relations to those nearest you, 
your fellow students, and extends to all with 
whom you have to do—it is part of the 
great law of love. This is a matter of first 
importance. Your manners are a pretty 
good test of what you are. That good man- 
ners are often counterfeited only proves 
their value. Slavery was a terrible institu- 
tion, but it taught some good things—and 
one was courtesy. When these “ old-time 
people” go, I want to go with them. Be 
careful that this new generation is not 
inferior to these old people on whom some 
of you may look down. Above all things, in 
your relations with others, guard each other’s 
character and keep your tongue from speak- 
ing evil. There is nothing meaner than 
slander. I don’t know that I’d exactly give 
you permission to kick a back-biter off the 
grounds—but I’d like to see it done. Loy- 
alty to God and to your fellowman is all 
part of one thing. If you want to stay here 
you must be courteous. Army rules say: 
“Courtesy is indispensable.” A corporal 
has a right to arrest a general if he black- 
guards him. 
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I have not before had a chance to greet 
you this year. I greet you all, the new- 
comers especially, and those who have re- 
turned after their year of teaching. All but 
one of the senior class, I hear, have said that 
they feel they are the better for having 
gone out. We see that they are the better. 
Now you know life consists in loading and 
firing; not only in loading. And just so far 
as you students are better, the school is 
better. 

The school never inspired me as it does 
now. The teaching is stronger, the school 
is larger than ever before. It is not good 
because it is big, but because it is on the 
right track. This is the best year of all. 
The school’s friends are loyal, responses to 
its appeals are kind; the people are friendly 
because they believe it is doing loyal work 
for man and for God. 

In a few days, by the doctor’s advice, I 
go to spend a few weeks in the North, then 
return and go South, where I trust I shall 
visit some other schools, as I have long 
wished to. I go not from the field of duty, 
but in the line of duty—it is all one thing, 
all providential, all right. I shall visit 
Tuskegee, and other places in the “ Black 
Belt,” and elsewhere. 

You must be loyal to those who are left. 
Children sometimes develop faster when 
their parents go away. We do not weaken 
our work by acting in the line of duty. We 
will try to do our part, and I hope you will 
do your part like brave, true men and 
women. 

The tissues of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And on the field of destiny 

We reap what we have sown. 


— 
> 





THE KIND OF MAN HE GREW TO BE. 


“W HAT kind of a man is George A. 

Parker?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
one of the younger members of the com- 
mittee replied, “ He’s a crack-a-jack!” 

The committee was arranging for an im- 
portant Sunday-school convention. They 
wanted a man who could tell Sunday-school 
teachers how to control an unruly school; 
how to change noisy boys into orderly, in- 
terested pupils; in short, how to bring good 
order out of chaos. Every one agreed that 
there was one man who could do this thing 
supremely well and who perhaps could also 
tell others how to do it. That was George 
A. Parker. The school of which he was 
superintendent was a model; its growth and 
efficiency were among the great achieve- 
ments of Sunday-school management. 
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And then the committeeman who had 
spoken first went on to say: 

“Thirty years ago I was superintendent 
of a Sunday-school in New Jersey. I was 
young, and I had some trying experiences. 
Among all my pupils, none troubled me 
more than Georgie Parker. He threw spit- 
balls; he overturned chairs; he smuggled 
dogs, cats and poultry into the school; he 
put bent pins under the boys, and pulled 
the braids of the girls. At this moment I 
cannot think of any boyish trick not abso- 
lutely mean or vicious of which Georgie 
Parker was not guilty. I was at my wit’s 
end. Once I actually turned him out of the 
school, but his mother came to me with 
tears and begged me to try him once more. 

“Tt would be hard to tell how the change 
came about. Perhaps he began to love me a 





little; perhaps I began to love him. At any 
rate, the change came. He remained a rest- 
less boy, full of energy and fun, but he 
grew more manly and more thoughtful 
every day. 

“T lost sight of him for years. Only 
recently I learned that he was in this city, 
and began to hear of his work both in busi- 
ness and in the Sunday-school. He will 
make an excellent speaker on the problems 
of the Sunday-school, for he has had en- 
lightening experience of them, both as boy 
and man. And his case leads me to say to 
you: don’t forget to be patient with the boys 
who try you. George Parker was once a 
nightmare to me; now I am credibly in- 
formed that he is a crack-a-jack.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 





—" 
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—— Annual Institutes will soon be doing 
excellent work, better work for the 
schools, we trust, than ever before. -Some 
one has said that “a few hints from a 
master are often of more value to a pupil 
than years of instruction by an inferior 
teacher.” But—he must be a master! Too 
many instructors should never be employed. 
It is not numbers on the platform, but 
power, that is wanted. As it is the duty of 
the teachers to attend the Institute, so is it, 
in a greater degree, the duty of the Super- 
intendent to make it worth attending, by 
securing the services of such men and 
women as can show every-day thought and 


fact and method and responsibility and duty © 


in a new light—of transfiguration, if you 
will—until the earnest disciple shall say 
again from a full heart, as was said upon 
the Mount by one of old, “It is good for us 
to be here!” 


It is always a matter of congratu'‘ation 
when the School Directors of a district are 
in hearty accord with the work of Super- 
intendents and teachers; when they make 
intelligent visitation of the schools, with 
helpful suggestions to teachers and pupils; 
when they read books and periodicals in 
which educational topics are discussed— 





when they love learning for its own sake. 
Such men taking hold of the work of the 
District or County Institute, along with the 
teachers, in the true spirit of fellowship in 
good works, inspire, invigorate, and in 
every way stimulate the educational forces 
of the locality which is so fortunate as to 
number them among its citizens and to have 
them for its School Directors. Such men 
read The School Journal, and find it useful 
in the good work they are doing. 


The School Journal is a welcome visitor 
to many families and homes in Pennsyl- 
vania. Not only do School Directors and 
Superintendents read it, but the wives and 
children of very many of these officers find 
pleasure and profit in its pages. It has long 
been a journal of “School and home edu- 
cation.” May it always be worthy of this 
high mission! 


Are there boys and girls in your town 
who would have a better chance if you had 
the Curfew? It is not hard to get, if 
you want it, and it is easily enforced. The 
experience of Lancaster in getting it, as 
told in this issue of THE JouRNAL, may be 
suggestive elsewhere. It should be the local 
order in a hundred towns in Pennsylvania. 


Tue Granges of New Jersey make vig- 
orous protest to their State Board of Edu- 
cation against the Tenure of Office Act re- 
cently enacted under which teachers who 
have had three years’ continuous service 
cannot be removed except for cause. The 
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Grange men say this law completely strips 
local districts of control, as under it teach- 
ers grow arbitrary and defy discipline. The 
committee of the Granges say that many 
local boards refuse now to employ a teacher 
more than two years to prevent application 
of the tenure act. In this way many com- 
petent teachers are thrown out of employ- 
ment after two years work in a given school. 


The very best men should be elected as 
school directors, regardless of their political 
principles, for the common school system 
should not be mixed with politics. School 
directors should be intelligent and liberal- 
minded citizens, men who are in full sym- 
pathy with the common school system. 
The question among the taxpayers should 
be, when they come to the polls to vote, Is 
this candidate in favor of advancing our 
schools? and not, Is he in favor of saving 
a few pennies of tax? We have in mind 
an individual who, several years ago, served 
as a director, and who, prior to his election, 
was incessantly grumbling about his school 
tax. It occurred to him that the only way 
to lessen his odious tax was to be elected 
school director. He was elected, and was 
called upon to preside over the meetings of 
the board. It would be much better for 
communities burdened with such directors 
to get up a subscription list to pay the tax 
of such men rather than elect them to the 
School board. 


THE late Robert Louis Stevenson had a 
happy way of applying religion to life, 
and showing how it should work out in 
practice. Talking one day to the children 
of a school in Samoa about the parable of 
the talents in the New Testament, he told 
them that there are three they all possessed: 
Tongues, that they must use to be cheerful 
and make those happy who are round them. 
Faces, that they must keep as bright as a 
new shilling, so that they may shine like 
lamps in their homes. Hands, that they 
must keep employed in useful work cheer- 
fully done. And if they spent their lives in 
doing these things for the good of others, 
they might be told at the last, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


On very many questions children and 
even grown people are without thought be- 
cause no one has ever taken the trouble to 
put thoughts in their minds. The best way 
to reach the will is through the heart, for 
“out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
And the surest way of reaching the heart 
is through the intellect; that is, by fixing 
the eve of the soul upon concrete cases of 
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individual life and conduct. Abstract state- 
ments seldom touch the heart, but the feel- 
ings are at once stirred when pupils read 
the experiences of “ Black Beauty,” and of 
“ Beautiful Joe,” and unconsciously there 
springs up in the soul the purpose to treat 
kindly and humanely every horse, dog, or 
other animal with which they may have to 
do in after-life. Once started in this 
blessed way, only the angels know how far 
it may lead upward and onward. 


The New Era of recent date says: “ Dr. 
and Mrs. J. P. McCaskey celebrated Mon- 
day, at No. 304 West King street, the fifty- 
third anniversary of their wedding. All 
the boys and their wives were at the old 
home for the occasion. The four sons are: 
Major Edward W. McCaskey, of the regu- 
lar army, now in his fiftieth year; Dr. 
Richard Douglas, dentist, of this city; Cap- 
tain Walter Bogardus, now on a short fur- 
lough, after his busy time at the recent sol- 
diers’ reunion at Gettysburg, and Dr. Don- 
ald McCaskey, of Witmer. The ex-Mayor 
and his wife are in good health and vigor, 
though seventy-six years old. He has had 
an active life, always among the boys, his 
own and thousands of others, always on the 
job. He rates himself a “ millionaire in 
sons ”—and much other wealth worth hav- 
ing—and is glad and grateful that he was 
ever born into such blessed conditions as 
are within reach here amid our own Lan- 
caster surroundings.” 


“No educational movement in modern 
times has had more vital relations to the 
children, to the homes they represent, and 
to the nation, than medical supervision of 
school children and the general hygienic 
movement it typifies,” says Dr. Claxton, in 
a recent bulletin, which is an “annotated 
bibliography ” of medical inspection litera- 
ture during the past four years. It was 
compiled in the division of school hygiene 
and sanitation. It shows health conditions 
among school children in a number of dif- 
ferent localities, thus making it possible for 
one community to find out readily what 
another community similarly situated has 
accomplished in solving health problems in 
the schools. Among the topics treated are 
medical inspection of the eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat; dental clinics; training of school 
nurses; salaries of school medical inspec- 
tors; medical inspection records, etc. In 
his introduction he points out that “although 
the work of medical inspection began in the 
United States less than twenty years ago, 
we are now in the midst of the most rapid 
development of this part of the public edu- 
cational service.” 
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Not far from Pasadena, California, 
trapped by a falling tree near Mount Wil- 
son, where few ever come, and with the 
weight of the tree threatening to crush 
him to death, R. J. Glashure, a retired 
broker of New York, was saved by the in- 
telligence of his collie dog. He is a col- 
lector of rare insects. With his dog he 
came upon the old tree and at its root found 
an insect. He dug for it and the tree gave 
way and pinned him across his back. The 
dog watched his master’s plight for a mo- 
ment, then trotted off. Fire Warden Jud- 
kins emerged from his cabin door down the 
mountain. A dog stood there and whined. 
Judkins sensed something was wrong and 
followed him. In an hour they came upon 
the millionaire. He was rescued, and tells 
another good story, the best he has ever 
told, to the credit of his pet collie. Some 
think the dog comes next to man in intelli- 
gence, and facts like these are quoted to 
prove the claim. 


Let the School Directors be men who 
have the love of children in their hearts, 
even if not so fortunate as to have children 
of their own. Let them be chosen from 
the very best material in the district, men 
far above reproach, known to be honest, 
upright, justice-loving, God-fearing men, 
such as will take an interest in the schools, 
both from love of children and love of 
country. Let them be men who shall be to 
our boys and girls daily examples for imi- 
tation in right living. 


RecentLy Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke on 
the character and potency of faith to the 
students at the Hampton School. He said, 
“Faith is believing the things you do not 
know,” and applied this principle to negro 
boys and girls out in the great world, who, 
hearing about Hampton Institute, and 
knowing only that colored people came to 
Hampton for an education, have plucked 
up courage and come to school. The reason 
that these students had faith in Hampton 
and faith in themselves is that Hampton 
had faith in them. General Armstrong be- 
lieved that there is manhood and woman- 
hood in the Negro race which is well worth 
developing. Dr. Abbott read with discrim- 
ination and force Kipling’s poem “If,” an 
excellent interpretation of the idea of self- 
mastery. He urged the students to have 
faith in God and in themselves; for an indi- 
vidual never has an inspiration, a hope, or 
an ambition that is not the voice of God 
calling him to climb higher. God has seen 
in men what they would never have seen 
in themselves. 





“SOMETHING to think about.” How 
many elementary teachers know that that 
is what the children who meet them every 
day most long for and most need. Consider 
how large a part of the work which they 
are put through every day is mere drill, 
necessary reiteration, perhaps, and essential 
to a basis for further growth, but in itself 
purely formal, sapless, uninteresting. That 
reading lesson—it meant only drill upon 
word forms; that number lesson kept them 
busy, but gave them nothing to turn over in 
mind and be nourished by; that spelling 
lesson, that language lesson, that: writing 
lesson—they all have formal value, but little 
matter to live by and enjoy. Now reflect 
on the eagerness of children for stories, and 
their fondness for hearing the same ones 
over and over again until they have mas- 
tered every detail; on the questions about 
objects and occurrences around them; on 
the eagerness with which in their play they 
put in shape and seek to realize in action 
the ideas they are gathering; and then ask 
yourself if there is not something unnatural 
in school training which so completely ig- 
nores the manifest demands of nature, and 
‘nsists on giving only what is formal and 
not wanted. Would it not be a valuable 
rule for every elementary teacher to see to 
it that her pupils every day get something 
fresh and interesting to them, something 
which will enter into their real present life; 
something, in short, to think about as chil- 
dren can and do think. There is time for it, 
and provision for it in well ordered schools. 
The nature lesson, the language lesson, 
reading to children, talks before and in 
school about matters which they ought and 
want to think about, these are designed to 
meet the want indicated, and if they do 
not, it is because the teachers do not know 
how to use them. The formal training is 
necessary, but it ought not to constitute the 
whole of school life, nor even the half of it. 


‘ 


_ 
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LARGE SUMMER SCHOOL. 








HE number of students who finished 
their vacation work August 14th at 
the Summer School of the University of 
Pennsylvania was eight hundred and fifty, 
by far the largest number that has ever been 
in attendance during the summer season. 
The South and the Middle West were rep- 
resented in greater number than ever be- 
fore, while the foreign deputation included 
students from Egypt, Italy, Japan, Brazil, 
China, Mexico, Colombia and Porto Rico. 
The broadening of the scope of the 
school’s work effected this year will be con- 
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tinued in next year’s sessions, largely with 
the object of increasing facilities for in- 
structing the teachers of the State. This 
year the number of courses allied with 
pedagogy has been large. Industrial train- 
ing, kindergarten work, primary methods, 
music, physical culture and organized play 
for public schools have been taught, oeey 
through the School of Observation, 38t 

street and Woodland avenue. This was a 
public school attended by pupils from many 
parts of the city, who either had failed to 
pass their spring examinations or wished 
to advance a grade in the summer. The 
teachers who taught in it were experts from 
various parts of the country, putting into 
practice new views of how children should 
be taught. 

Scholarships given by a number of or- 
ganizations contributed to the success of 
the summer school. Among the givers were 
the German-American Alliance, the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the Congress of 
Mothers, the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Philadelphia Playground Association, the 
New Century Club and the Philomusian 
Club. Receptions, dances and excursions 
varied the vacation study. In addition to 
the regular courses, lectures were given 
almost nightly in the Houston Hall audi- 
torium. 


_ 
<> 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 








ITS BEARING UPON THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR 
SCHOOLS, 





ROGRESS in education is seldom made 
without much opposition. The popu- 

lar mind is wedded to the old. The aver- 
age man is satisfied with the traditions of 
his forefathers. The evils which ought to 
be corrected are at first seen only by those 
who are full of the spirit of progress and 
reform. Improvement may involve the up- 
rooting of prejudices, the curtailing of priv- 
ileges regarded as vested rights by those 
who enjoy them. Among these was the 
right to teach and the right to have as 
teachers whomsoever the community was 
willing to accept. The creation of the office 
of County Superintendent abridged these 
rights by excluding from the ranks many 
who were incompetent to teach. Those who 
first filled the office were met with many 
marks of popular disapproval. In some 
States the law creating the office was soon 
repealed; and had it not been for the heroic 
stand of Governor Pollock, who declared 
that he “ would see every other department 
of his administration go down before he 
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would suffer the School Department to go 
down,” it would have been repealed in this 
State, also. 

Supervision was discussed for many 
years, and has an interesting history in 
Pennsylvania. State Sunperintendent Mil- 
ler, during the administration of Governor 
Shunk, earnestly urged upon the Legisla- 
ture the adoption of the County Superin- 
tendency, but without securing the passage 
of a law. This was a leading feature 
of the law of 1854, drafted mainly by State 
Superintendent C. A. Black and his Daou. 
Hon. H. L. Dieffenbach, during the admin- 
istration of Governor Bigler. It aroused 
such resolute and bitter antagonism that 
had it not been for the firm attitude of Gov- 
ernor Pollock in the following year, and the 
masterly strategy of State Superintendent 
Curtin and Deputy Superintendent Hickok, 
the law would have been promptly repealed 
by the Legislature. The story of that 
struggle is graphically told by Hon. H. C. 
Hickok in the issue of The School Journal 
for May, 1890. How much we owe to these 
men for preserving the County Superin- 
tendency is evident from the reports of 
Commonwealths without this office. 

Take the report of the Connecticut Board 
of Education. The following sentence was 
dictated to children of “ Whose 
knife is this?” The object was to ascertain 
whether the children were taught the use 
of the interrogation point. In fifteen out of 
twenty-three districts, more failed than suc- 
ceeded, though in the county where the test 
was made more succeeded than failed. The 
minimum number of school days in a year 
being 150, the boy or girl has no more than 
this to show for six years, or 900 days, of 
schooling. Along with other tests this con- 
vinced the Board that the pupil has ex- 
pended the acquisitive and inquiring hours 
of his life—4950 of these hours—in not 
getting information or the power of think- 
ing, because he has not been porperly 
taught. The reasons which the Board as- 
signs are very significant. No adequate at- 
tainments, no special training, no general 
and authoritative credentials, are demanded 
of those who teach. “No positive attain- 
ments,” says the Report, “are required of 
the person who sets up to teach. A pro- 
found ignoramus, if endowed with sufficient 
assurance, is in no way excluded from 
teaching.” 

“The teacher who has devoted time to 
special study in education, who conforms 
in practice to some well-defined theory, has 
no better chance than the pretender or tyro 
who does not know what education means, 
whose self-devised and crude methods of 
instruction constitute the sum total of his 
qualifications.” 

“In respect of credentials, the qualified 
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and unqualified stand on precisely the same 
footing. The trained and competent 
teacher possessing evidence of training and 
competence has no advantage. Both jostle 
each other in the strife for positions. Mean- 
while parents and the public look on with 
indifference, apparently forgetting, deeply 
unconscious that the dearest interests of 
their children are involved.” 

“There is no organized teaching service 
—a body of men and women of ascertained 
and certified competence, having definite 
relations to the State and town which pay 
them and the district which hires them. 
Their tenure depends not upon ability, edu- 
cation, training, fidelity, success, but upon 
the annual election with its uncertainties 
and probabilities of change.” 

“The fact that neither adequate knowl- 
edge, training, nor certificates are essential 
has borne its legitimate fruit. Every 
person unprovided for, or plunged into 
difficulties and obliged to earn a living or 
uncertain what to do temporarily until 
something shall turn up, leaps with intrepid 
confidence into teaching. At a single bound, 
without a single qualification, and with dis- 
qualifications natural and acquired, they 
profess themselves ready to undertake the 
practice of an art which requires knowl- 
edge, experience, tact and patience.” 

The report also makes reference to the 
supervision of schools. “This work is 
entrusted in all towns but two to the acting 
visitors, a part of our system which beauti- 
fully illustrates how-not-to-do-it. We 
should say that a supervisor of schools 

“1, Should know what should be taught 
and why it should be taught, and what it 
should accomplish; 2. Should have a knowl- 
edge of the best way to teach each subject; 
3. Should have a thorough acquaintance 
with schools and school work, including 
ability to detect faults of management as 
well as of teaching. 

“ These being the qualifications of school 
visitors, we turn with amazement to the 
actual qualifications in sight. We find that 
some have never, up to the time of their 
selection, set foot in a primary school, are 
destitute of all educational experience, and 
are unwilling or unable to give time to the 
schools. Some, it is true, are animated with 
interest and zeal and speedily qualify them- 
selves; but they cannot, in two visits a term, 
and at most six in a year, either become 
acquainted with the schools or influential 
in their management and teaching. It is an 
unjustifiable experiment to put in charge 
of active and eager children a young man 
or woman without any acquaintance with 
the art of teaching; a still more unjustifi- 
able experiment, if that be possible, is it 
to put in charge of teachers a man fresh 
from college or a man occupied with other 
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business and without training. There should 
be supervisors who can give their whole 
time to the schools and direct and impel the 
teachers. The teachers are now unaided 
and irresponsible. If they were assisted, 
guided and then justly rewarded accord- 
ingly to results, they would soon become 
eager to succeed, and in the end qualified to 
teach.” 

“Your State,” said Editor Macdonald of 
Kansas, not long ago to the writer, “is the 
only one in the Union, so far as I can learn, 
which specifies qualifications for those who 
are charged with the duty of supervision.” 
In Pennsylvania no person is eligible to the 
office of county, city or borough superin- 
tendent who does not hold a diploma from 
a college legally empowered to grant liter- 
ary degrees, a diploma or state certificate 
issued according to law by the authorities 
of a State Normal School, a professional 
certificate issued one year prior to the elec- 
tion, or a certificate of competency from the 
State Superintendent, or has not had suc- 
cessful experience in teaching within three 
years of the time of his election. These 
qualifications, in connection with the fact 
that the superintendent is not elected by 
popular vote or at the regular elections in 
November and February, save our State 
from men who are put on the county ticket 
because there is no other place, and elected 
by a party vote regardless of the fact that 
they are unable to pronounce correctly a 
list of words for spelling. 

The most essential qualification for effi- 
cient school supervision is, however, too 
delicate to be ascertained by an examination 
or to be set forth in a certificate of com- 
petency, viz: the power to get things done. 
Many educated men and women can, during 
their visits, ascertain what is done and make 
an intelligent report thereon; very few 
possess the power to get done all that ought 
to be done by those who teach. The im- 
provement of the teachers who are now at 
work in the schools, is the most difficult 
problem of supervision. At first sight the 
easiest way out of the difficulty and the one 
that always suggests itself to inexperienced 
supervisors is to eliminate from the corps 
of teachers all whose work is not entirely 
satisfactory. How shall the vacancies thus 
created be filled? Teachers of tried skill 
and superior ability are not often found 
ready at hand. Those who are selected, are 
seldom better than those who have been 
got rid of; and the gains are not worth the 
pains. The supervisor owes his teachers 
something more tangible than criticism and 
condemnation. If he can not help to clarify 
the aims and to perfect the skill of the 
average teacher, he is as ill-fitted for his 
duties as those whom he criticises and con- 
demns. 
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_EVENINGs AT Home.—There is nothing that con- 
tributes more to the pleasure of evenings at home 
than music in families, To cultivate a love of music 
among children, creates and fosters a refined senti- 
ment that is not forgotten when they arrive at ma- 
turity. Music engenders and promotes good feeling. 
The blending of the voices of parents and children 
in song strengthens the ties that bind them together, 
and the love that centres about the home fireside. 
It renders home attractive, interesting, and beautiful ; 
and in every home circle where it is tolerated and 
cultivated, there will be found a greater freedom 
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from all those discords and inharmonious conten. 
tions, that render so many parents miserable and 
their children anxious to find a more congenial atmos- 
phere elsewhere. Music is not an unmanly or effemi- 
nate way of spending one’s time, as many unrefined 
parents aver when they proscribe even the coveted fid- 
dle their sons enjoy scraping in the attic. Every home 
should have a musical instrument in it that can be used 
as an accompaniment to the family voices. It will give 
employment and amusement to the children in their 
otherwise unoccupied hours. It will keep them at 
home, and very often out of bad influences elsewhere. 





THE DEAREST SPOT 














‘s The a spot of earth to me, Is home, sweet home, The fairy land I’ve longed to see, 
've taught my heart the way to prize My home, sweet home, I’ve learned to look with lover’s eyes, On 








home, sweet home, There how charmed the > .1se of hearing, There where hearts are so endearing, 
home, sweet home. There where vows are truly plighted, There where hearts are so u - ni - ted, 


All the world is not so cheer - ing, As home, sweet home. 
For home, sweet home, 


All the worldbe sides I’ve 


earth to me, is home, sweet 


The dear - est spot of 
The dear - est spot of 


; The fair - y land I’ve longed to see, Is home, sweet home. 





What an auxiliary is music to the teacher, bnght- 
ening up dull faces, inspiring cheerfulness that be- 
comes an impetus to labor, softening and soothing 
nervous irritation often so difficult to contend against, 
which has been excited by the crowded school im- 
patient under the restraint and monotony of position 
and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequen y 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, wi 
a gay little song to charm the work-wearied father’s 
heart ; a lullaby which, sung over the baby’s cradle, 





shall soothe the mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s 
eyes; holy hymns that make the very roof tree 
a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the 
influence of the public school goes out blessing and 
blest; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold close to 
humble hearts,thankful that we may be permitted to aid 
in making the world happier and better,as well as wiser; 
that we, too, amid the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and at the same time 
learning the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 














